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Introducing Syllables, the ceiling whose look 
depends on you. 

Syllables is a collection of highly decorative, 
in-relief, acoustical ceiling systems. Each one contains 
various, distinctly different panel designs. 


Arrange these panels any way you choose to 
create your own ceiling design. 
Despite its intricate look, a Syllables ceiling 
requires no extensive design time. And it’s available 
for immediate delivery. 
! E NON For a portfolio, call 800 233-3823 
N NU CONI and ask for Department 
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ARCHITEXTURAL VARIETIES 


Armstrong coordinates 
textures across the flooring 
plane. Carpet. Resilient sheet 
and tile. Vinyl wall base. 

Textures with various 
looks. Feels. Performance 
specs. 

Multiple textures. One 
manufacturer. Armstrong. 

For a package of coordi- 
nated texture samples, call 
800 233-3823 and ask for 
Dept. Textures. 


(Armstrong 
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BCI OFFERS YOU 


ALITY ROOF SYSTEM 


An MBCI Technical Consultant 
assigned to cach project to offer 
eee any service you require from 


concept through completion. 
Learn how these professionals 
can be a valuable member of 
your team. 


Architect: Fusch-Serold & Partners Technical support, another rca- 

Product Shown: Traditional Series with 1546" Son MBCI has Swn to be a 
standing seam for maximum water leading supplier of preformed 
shedding capacity. metal roof, wall, and fascia sys- 


tems. For our complete line of 
quality products, see Sweet's 
7.4/Meb and 7.2/Mbc. 


METAL BUILDING COMPONENTS INC 
A MONIER COMPANY 


Houston 713/445-8555 


Lubbock 806/747-4291 
Oklahoma City 405/672-7676 
San Antonio 512/661-2409 
Dallas 214/988-3300 

Atlanta 404/948-7568 

Tampa 813/752-3474 
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Two Churches 

Parish churches in Colorado and Finland employ the Modernist idiom for fresh religious 
symbolism. 

Community Beacon 

Phase I of Light of the World Catholic Church, Littleton, Colo., by Hoover Berg Desmond, 
has been completed, closely following the P/A Award winning design. John Morris Dixon 
Ties that Bind 

Kristian Gullichsen’s design for the Parish Center, Kauniainen, Finland, explores ways to 
expand the Modernist vocabulary for more expressive architecture. William Miller 

P/A Portfolio: IBA Update 

Several projects are shown that have been completed for the International Building 
Exhibition in Berlin scheduled for 1987. Susan Doubilet 

P/A Critique: Docklands Demise? 

The revitalization of London’s Docklands area has caused criticism of the British 
Government's desire to speed development, without concern for quality architecture and 
urbanism. Janet Abrams 

Designing for Design 

Two interiors for Herman Miller, one by Donovan and Green and the other by Tigerman 
Fugman McCurry, reflect the company's expanding design horizons. Pilar Viladas 

Style and Substance 

A portfolio of built work by Koning Eizenberg shows a pragmatic, yet stylish approach to 
design. Pilar Viladas 


TECHNICS 

Electrifying Floors 

A variety of floor systems are available to accommodate the increased wiring needs of today's 
buildings. The systems, their advantages and disadvantages, are explained in this article on 
wire distribution. Thomas Fisher 


SPECIAL SECTION 


West Week 
Participants, program, and products featured at West Week, at the Pacific Design Center, Los 
Angeles. Joanna Wissinger 
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Forms + Surfaces offers a unique selection of glass blocks with color and pattern options not available from any other manufacturer. 
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A translucent overglaze imparts a metallic quality to glazed porcelain tiles, creating a mosaic of reflected light and image on exterior or interior walls 


Circle No. 3 
Metallic Wall Tiles ircle No 


surfaces Tile Division Box 5215 Santa Barbara, CA 93150 (805) 969-7721 


EDITORIAL 


Clients’ Purposes 


Architects talk much, THE client is, for better or worse, always the architect’s collaborator. My research 
for the article on the Light of the World Church in this issue (pages 82-87) gave me encouraging insights 

as they should, about into how such collaboration can work. Here the client, the consultants, and the architects all embarked 
"educating the together ona restudy of the parish church's needs. There was no question of the architects giving up 
. a " any authority; they took part in the development of new objectives that became the basis for their design. 
client, but the quality When the building was complete, there were standards by which an informed group—including most 


of architecture of the users—could appreciate its success. 

It is not easy to produce good architecture for a client whose goals are poorly defined—or as simple- 
depends equally on minded as cheapness, conformity, or ostentation. The architect's task may be relatively easy in such 
how well clients cases, but the result is likely to be either something of little character at all or an uncensored expression 


, of the architect's ego. 
understand their own The recent P/A Awards jury attributed the discouraging quality of the commercial high-rise entries 
intentions. to a failure to reexamine the problem (P/A, Jan. 1986, p. 82). "The entries we reviewed," observed juror 
Thom Mayne, “showed an absolute acceptance of convention: There was no fight left in these guys." 
While I believe the “guys” he was referring to were the architects, there are probably clients behind 
most of them who want only the most conventional structure, with maybe some applied jazz in the skin 
or at the skyline. No wonder that is what they usually get. 

Developer competitions are particularly likely to produce vague programs with no particular conviction 
behind them. Even where the competitors are asked to develop their own programs, there is little 
incentive to investigate deeply or take risks. The recent competition for New York's Coliseum site (P/A, 
Aug. 1985, p. 23) called for no higher goals than maximum price from the property. Although higher 
urbanistic objectives are allegedly involved in the city's South Ferry competition (P/A, Dec. 1985, p. 21), 
there are still apparent limits to the developers' effort and courage when the choice may be almost as 
random as a lottery. 

Another recent proposal—for New York, too, sadly—shows the serious consequences possible when 
the developer starts out with the property in hand and a clear personal intention. Developer Donald 
Trump's simplistic scheme by Murphy/Jahn for a prime tract along the Hudson (P/A, Jan. 1986, p. 25) 
has been denounced by just about every architecture writer who has taken note of it. More than one 
of them have suggested that the scheme's central 150-story tower is intended mainly as a lightning rod 
to draw objections away from the six 70-story towers shown flanking it. If this is so, it would illustrate 
an all-too-common kind of client strategy: announcing falsely inflated intentions mainly as a distraction 
to ease approval of a subsequent, less outrageous proposal. 

On the other hand, a client's intention to build a structure that will garner attention—even notoriety— 
need not always discourage serious design effort. The owners of the Humana Tower in Louisville, for 
instance (P/A, July 1985, pp. 21—22), backed their bid for architectural recognition with informed criteria 
for judging their own in-house architecture competition, and they chose the scheme that showed the 
most thorough study of their specific needs. Whether or not your overall assessment of the resulting 
building is positive—as mine is—it would be hard to deny that it challenges some accepted assumptions, 
both formally and functionally. 

To produce more architecture of substance, the profession needs more clients with a real grasp of 
their own needs and intentions. Much is said wherever architects meet about the need to educate clients. 
Usually, this refers mainly to giving them some much-needed orientation for judging architecture and 
understanding how architects work. Such efforts, ranging from elementary school classes to the AIA's 
Forum for Architecture outreach program toward potential clients, are constructive. But appreciation 
of architecture does not in itself make good clients. If we are to get good clients, the profession must 
"educate" them to examine, determine, and communicate their own real purposes. " 
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Few would argue with the critical need to conscientiously 
comply with building codes. 


Yet, for those who’s task it is to design beautiful, functional 
buildings, the influence of volumes upon volumes of code 
requirements is undeniable. 


Fortunately Won-Door’s folding fire doors now provide a way 
to comply with critical building codes and still allow you to 
design your building to look and function the way you 
choose. 


For example, Won-Door FireGuard™ doors can provide: 


227228 
in 


CALL WON-DOOR TOLL FREE 1 (800) 453-8494 OR YOUR 
WON-DOOR DEALER FOR ALL THE DETAILS. 


WON-DOOR FIREGUARD,™ PROTECTING LIFE, PROPERTY 
BUILDING DESIGN. 


NE 
WON-DOOR 
CORPORATION 
1865 S. 3480 W. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84104 
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Lighting Excellence 

TH Eighty years ago Guth recog- 
by Trad ition nized quality lighting is best 
achieved by separating visual tasks into Divisions of Light; 
then designing fixtures to meet these specific needs. 


Our Reflections Indirect series is an excellent example 
of this principle at work. You can select from 1,362 fixture 
combinations to accommodate any lighting require- 
ment, even CRT work stations, to create warm, shadow- 
free interiors that inspire productivity. 


Other Guth product divisions include: designer accent, 
high-tech lighting, energy-efficient ambient, glare-free 
industrial and outdoor safety. Write for your new brochure 
and CRT study. Guth Lighting, PO. Box 7079, St. Louis, MO 
63177, 314-533-3200. 


Send Literature: Circle No. 338 


Have Representative Phone: Circle No. 339 


p A Subsidiary of Jac Jacobsen Industries 


Wright block, correct details 
Pilar Viladas’s good report on 
the Storer house by Wright [P/A, 
November 1985, pp. 112-117] 
included captions to the illustra- 
tions. There a comment is cited, 
made by Robert L. Sweeney, the 
outstanding bibliographer of 
Wright, claiming that the rein- 
forcing rods set between blocks 
were inadequately protected 
from water damage. "Wright 
failed to make the channel joints 
between the blocks sufficiently 
large to contain enough concrete 
to protect the steel. . ..“ 

I wondered what this might 
indicate in those later Wright 
houses, called “Usonian Auto- 
matic.” I'd heard no complaints 
about them. So I called Eric 
Wright, the restoration architect 
for the Storer house. He assured 
me that the claim was not accu- 
rate. The blocks used to build 
retaining walls were cracked by 
pressure, admitting water that 
rusted the steel rods; but other 
blocks, standing free in air, 
showed no such trouble. Tests 
showed the steel in good condi- 
tion, he said. Your readers might 
be interested. 

Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 
New York 


Robert Sweeney replies: There 
is likely to be ongoing debate 
over my assertion that the 
perimeter channels of the textile 
blocks were of insufficient 
diameter to protect the metal 
rods from water damage. The 
textile block system as originally 
realized was not waterproof. 
Where water has reached the 
rods deterioration has resulted. 
The difference of opinion fo- 
cuses on the method by which 
the moisture enters. An engineer 
and a building contractor who 
inspected the Storer House sup- 
port my thesis in general and 
note parenthetically that code 
today requires more concrete 
than was used in Wright's sys- 
tem. Eric Wright replies that he 
has found evidence of failure 
only where the blocks are sub- 
jected to lateral stress in retain- 
ing walls, where ivy has crept 
between the blocks, and where 
walls have been broken into for 


Views 


repair. Where cracks have not 
resulted from external forces, 
he feels that the rich mixture of 
the cement surrounding the 
rebars has been adequate to pro- 
tect them, and that the more 
porous blocks function further 
as a sponge to draw away mois- 
ture. 

Reinforced concrete block 
construction was in its infancy in 
the 1920s. Wright admitted that 
the textile block system never 
passed beyond the experimental 
stage, and he continually mod- 
ified the forms of the blocks 
through the decade. The chan- 
nels for the blocks for the Storer, 
Freeman, and Ennis Houses are 
1% inches in diameter. Drawings 
for the A.M. Johnson Com- 
pound and Shrine project indi- 
cate a square channel but do not 
give dimensions. Wright re- 
turned to the circular form for 
San Marcos in the Desert project 
but increased the diameter in 
proportion to the size of the 
blocks. He returned to the 1½“ 
dimension for the Usonian Auto- 
matic houses. 


What architects know 

I enjoyed your musing editorial, 
Architects: What Kind of People 
(December, 1985), in part, no 
doubt, because I share so many 
of your opinions. Personally, I 
came to study architecture from 
a background in literature and 
anthropology and found many 
of my (not-very-broadly-edu- 
cated) professors unabashedly 
suspicious of “talkitecture” (the 
inability to communicate ideas 
better graphically than verbally). 
Eventually the graphic skills 
were developed, but even now 
there is the gap first evidenced 
to me by those who would deny 
the common ends of architecture 
and literature . . the dimensions 
of philosophy and of social com- 
mentary. 

The languages of architecture 
and literature, in joining fancy 
with craft and hedging specificity 
with ambiguity, can marry art 
with philosophy. The specificity 
of philosophy necessitates a 
fanatical discipline in the use of 
language, excluding almost all 
architects from its productive 


discussion. 

While I accept the accuracy of 
your statements, it seems a 
shame that articulate architects 
should become our business rep- 
resentatives and the leaders of 
our professional bureaucracies 
rather than, perhaps, our pro- 
fessional conscience. If architec- 
ture is to contribute more to our 
society than its decoration, it 
must be more than self-referen- 
tial, and we must be more than 
craftsmen. 

And if you regard the paucity 
of articulate professionals as a 
weakness, why does your journal 
not provide a letters column? Or 
is there really that little reaction 
to the substance of your articles? 
Thomas S. Howorth 
Howorth & Associates, Architects 
New Orleans, La. 

[Thanks for the thoughtful re- 
sponse. This is the letters col- 
umn.—Editors] 


Guggenheim reaction 

Odd architectural solutions to 
unusual problems frequently 
indicate that the design program 
is flawed and must be re- 
examined. After all, architects 
are not noted for being thought- 
ful programmers. They primar- 
ily respond to written recipes or 
owners' shopping lists for new 
facilities. In the case of the 
Guggenheim Museum (P/A, Dec. 
1985, p. 25), it is clear that the 
owner and the architects need to 
re-examine the program and the 
architectural proposal. 

The original building suggests 
appropriate forms and materials 
relative to an addition or altera- 
tion. A self-conscious “modern” 
tower slab is by no means 
suggested by any aspect of the 
original Frank Lloyd Wright 
design. Why not let it speak for 
itself without contradiction? 

One wonders why a leading 
architectural firm, regardless of 
the client’s requirements, would 
propose such a bizarre addition 
to a Frank Lloyd Wright build- 
ing. Maybe the project is beyond 
their ability, or is this only an- 
other example of a new architec- 
tural trend which began with the 
Whitney Museum addition? 

New York City finally got 


something by the greatest of 
American architects. Must its 
significance be compromised? 
Listen to the neighborhood 
friends of the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum building. They seem to 
have more architectural sense 
than the professional architects. 
Charles Reed, Jr. 

State of North Carolina 

School Planning Architect 

Raleigh, N.C. 

[While the present proposal may 
be flawed, the writer doesn’t 
specify what forms are suggested 
by the original. We have seen 
Wright drawings with a slab ris- 
ing in this general location, but 
farther away, with a strongly 
gridded wall. That doesn’t ap- 
pear adaptable to the present 
program and available site. We 
are more skeptical about New 
York neighbors, who are too 
often reacting to personal 
inconveniences such as addi- 
tional traffic or their own 
blocked views.—Editors] 


Yerba Buena clarification 
James Stewart Polshek & 
Partners are designing the per- 
forming arts center of the Yerba 
Buena Cultural Center (P/A, 
Dec. 1985, p. 22) with a budget 
of $14 million. Fumihiko Maki is 
designing the visual arts com- 
plex, budgeted at $9 million. 


Storer House credit correction 
In the article on Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Storer House (P/A, 
Nov. 1985, pp. 112-117), the 
architects were incorrectly cred- 
ited with matching the color and 
texture of the new concrete tex- 
tile blocks to those of the old. 
Full credit for this work should 
have gone to Peter Purends, who 
was responsible for all masonry 
and concrete block restoration 
and manufacturing. 


Photo credit correction 

In the article on the State of 
Illinois Center (P/A, Dec. 1985, 
pp. 72-79), the photo on p. 77, 
bottom left, was by Deidi von 
Schaewen. 
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For high performance and low 
maintenance in a commercial 
setting, the alternatives to a 
Marvin Magnum Tilt-Turn are 
somewhat limited. The only 
one we can recommend with 
absolute certainty is the one 
Suggested above. 

And even then there are 
drawbacks. A properly con- 
structed wall may perform as 
well, but it certainly won't be 
nearly as beautiful. 


THE WINDOW THAT 
SHATTERS COMMERCIAL 
STANDARDS. 


When we tested a 48" x64” = 


Magnum Tilt-Turn, we found 
the results tested our imag- 
inations. So we tested the 
window again. And again. 
Always with the same results: 


Air infiltration: .01 cfm @ 25 
mph (.02 @ 50 mph). Ten 
times lower than the toughest 
proposed commercial stand- 
ards. Wind loads: 200 mph 
positive pressure, 256 mph 
negative pressure. 


Water infiltration: 0 @ 66 mph. 
U values: as low as .22. 


R values: as high as 4.55. 

A perfect design, superb 
materials and Marvin's meticu- 
lous craftsmanship make 
the Magnum Tilt-Turn the new 
commercial standard in 
windows. 


SINGLE-MINDED QUALITY 


THAT OPENS TWO WAYS. 


The Tilt-Turn swings into the 


room for cleaning. It also tilts 
in for ventilation. It's a technical 
feat other companies gladly 
let us perfect. 

Because it took a commit- 
ment to quality. Every step of 
the way. From research and 
development, through start-up 
and on into full production. 

We use only the best mate- 
rials, starting with carefully 


SPECIFY THIS WINDOW 
OR SPECIFY A WALL. 


selected western Ponderosa 
pine. Every piece is pressure 
treated with insecticide and 
water repellent solutions to 
protect against rot and decay. 

And only the highest quality 
hardware will do. A window 
that performs this well must 
operate precisely. 

Once we have a precise fit, 
we add a tight seal with 
weatherstripping that’s welded 
at all four corners. We know 
of no window in production 
that's crafted as carefully as 
our Tilt-Turn. 


QUALITY COMES 
STANDARD. NOW HERE 
ARE YOUR OPTIONS: 


In addition to a beautiful 
standard unit, our Tilt-Turn 
comes in a Round Top 


— Magnum line, you'll find a tilt- 


ind a simulated double hung. 
Nhere you must consider 
security, there is a unit with 
«eyed locks for maintenance 
access. Elsewhere in the 


ว Fse 


only hopper and an authentic 
double hung. 

The Magnum line also gives 
you a wide range of applica- 
tion options. They're equally at 
home in high rise, low rise, 
renovation, new construction, 
hospitals, schools and office 
buildings. The only limitation 
is your imagination. 

In glazings, your choices 
include 7" insulating, 1" 
insulating, solar bronze, solar 
gray, solar cool, Low-E or 
Low-E with Argon. And, for 
extra-low maintenance, you 
can specify a medium bronze 


cladding or Polycron. 


WE'D LIKE TO OPEN 
A CONVERSATION. 


Wed like to send you more 
information and give you the 
name of your nearest 
qualified Marvin Magnum 
distributor. Call us toll-free 
at 1-800-328-0268 (in 
Minnesota 1-612-854-1464). 
Or write Marvin Windows, 
8043 24th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420. 
Because we think this is the 
best window you can specify. 
And because we engineered 
itto open your mind. 


ENGINEERED TO 
OPEN THE MIND. 
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Hartco Pattern-Plus. 


One tough oak floor. Thousands of designs. 
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Pattern - Plus has four lengths, one width, three colors. Mix 


or match to create thousands of designs 


Hartco designed Pattern- 
Plus for designers. And engi- 
neered it for the future. 

The Pattern-Plus system 
of modular hardwood floor- 
ing units offer you unparal- 
leled freedom. To create al- 
most any design your mind 
can conceive. Four lengths, 
One width, three colors—to 
mix, match, combine in a 
dazzling variety of patterns. 

And Pattern-Plus is made 
tough enough to take it— 
even in high-traffic commer- 
cial installations. Acrylic and 
stain are forced under pres- 
sure all the way through the 
oak to make it harder than 
hardwood. It resists stains, 
spills, scarring. Color won't 
wear away. 

Tongues and grooves are 
engineered and precisely 
machined to lock together, 
give you a smooth, even floor 
every time. 

Pattern-Plus. Designed for 
designers. Engineered for 
the future. 

For more information on 
Pattern-Plus, call your Hartco 
distributor or write Hartco, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1001, Oneida, 
TN 37841-1001. 


The 
| Quality 
Wood 


Hartco Flooring 
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Building 

Portland, Oregon 

The JG/62-63 auditorium chair- 
an example of classic furniture 
design by Peter Dickinson. 
Architect, Michael Graves 
Photography, Cervin Robinson 
Brochure available upon request. 
JG Furniture Systems Inc. 


Quakertown, PA 18951 
215 536 7343 
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Mies van der Rohe, Barcelona Pavilion, 1929. 


Glass skyscraper project, 1922. 


Mies van der Rohe 
Returns Triumphant 


In the years since his death in 1969, Mies van der Rohe has achieved 
a kind of mythic stature. The master Modernist has managed to 
escape much of the mudslinging that has plagued his more unfortu- 
nate contemporary Walter Gropius, target of Tom Wolfe and subject 
of anone too complimentary exhibition at Harvard University (P/A, 
Nov. 1985, p. 25). That show prompted TAC, the firm that Grope 
founded, to issue a formal protest. Mies devotees, however, need fear 
no such necessity. The centerpiece of this year’s Mies Centennial, an 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, promises a 
safe, scholarly review of his oeuvre. 

The MoMA show, which opened February 10 (through April 22), 
will travel to the Museum of Contemporary Art in Chicago (May 8— 
(continued on page 23) 


Predock at ASU 


Antoine Predock of Albuquer- 
que, N.M., has been selected to 
design the $15 million Fine Arts 
Complex and John C. Galvin 
Playhouse on the campus of 
Arizona State University. Pre- 
dock was one of five finalists 
picked from 57 applicants; the 
(continued on page 26) 


Antoine Predock, competition-winning 
scheme for the Fine Arts Complex, 
Arizona State University. 


Milan Triennale: 
Domestic Project 


At the 1986 Milan Triennale, 
which opened January 18, vis- 
itors to the cafeteria sat on inflat- 
able seats in a computerized 
structure, and ordered pizza, 
fast food, and Viennese coffee 
from electronic vending ma- 
chines. The new cafeteria's com- 
bination of modernity and 
tradition, designed by Denis 
Santachiara, is in tune with the 
theme of The Domestic Project: 
Archetypes, Mechanisms, Perspec- 
lives in Home Living, a new exhibi- 
tion that promises to be the most 
important and ambitious project 
of the revived Milan Triennale. 
The Domestic Project is the brain- 
child of architect Mario Bellini, 
who is on the Triennale Board 
and responsible for the installa- 
tion. He claims that the exhibit 
represents the first time that 
(continued on page 24) 


New town in New Jersey. 


Bofill’s 
Palisades Palazzi 


The Spanish architect Ricardo 
Bofill may soon be bringing his 
unique brand of neo-Baroque, 
precast-concrete architecture to 
the United States. His firm Tal- 
ler de Arquitectura has recently 
completed preliminary drawings 
for a series of monumental 
apartment complexes of up to 
1500 units to be built in West 
New York, N.J., directly across 
the Hudson from midtown Man- 
hattan. Bofill's Italianate scheme 
will echo the extravagant pro- 
letarian palaces he has built in 
the new towns around Paris. 
The plan's two crescent-shaped 
buildings flank a central 
trapezoidal building, each ar- 
ranged around a grand court 
(continued on page 23) 
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PENCIL POINTS 


Esherick Homsey Dodge & Davis 
of San Francisco, Calif., will 
receive the 1986 AIA Architec- 
tural Firm Award. The 40-year- 
old firm is known for such 
award-winning works as the 
San Francisco Cannery Build- 
ing and the new Monterey Bay 
Aquarium. 


Pershing Square, the five-acre 
park in downtown Los Angeles, 
is to be the subject of a two-stage 
international design competi- 
tion. An interdisciplinary jury 
representing the various fields 
of botany, landscape architec- 
ture, history, art, and architec- 
ture will select five finalists. 
Deadline for first-stage entries 
is May 30, 1986. Contact Janet 
Marie Smith, Pershing Square 
Management Association, 523 
West Sixth St., Suite 200, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (213) 624-5115. 


Parsons School of Design in New 
York, in cooperation with the 
Graduate Faculty of the New 
School for Social Research, will 
launch the first graduate pro- 
gram in architecture and design 
criticism in September 1986. 
The one (calendar) year pro- 
gram is intended not only to 
train new critics but to bridge 
the gap between academic criti- 
cal theory and commercial jour- 
nalism. Contact program direc- 
tor Herbert Muschamp at 
Parsons for more information. 


Robert Stern’s eight-part TV 
series on architecture entitled 
Pride of Place debuts March 24 
at 8 P.M. The book, of the same 
title, is due out March 17. 


Mark Mack of San Francisco, 
collaborating with artist Doug- 
las Hollis and landscape archi- 
tect George Hargreaves, has 
been selected to design a new 
cultural center at Candlestick 
Point State Recreation Area in 
San Francisco. The team was 
selected after a limited competi- 
tion by the Office of the State 
Architect and the Department 
of Parks and Recreation. 


A new team will study San Fran- 
cisco's Mission Bay area. ELS 
Design Group will handle the 
urban design portion of the 
project; Daniel Solomon & As- 
sociates, housing; Angela 
Danadjiera and Konig Associ- 
ates, landscaping; Anthony/ 
Fleming & Associates, commu- 
nity facilities; Kwan-Hennai, 
office and R&D; all under the 
general direction of EDAW. 
Previous architects for Mission 
Bay redevelopment were I.M. 
Pei & Partners. 


(continued on page 28) 
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Berlin Housing; Richard Meier & Partners. 


Unbuilt Projects: 
NYC/AIA Awards 


Recognizing that "the work of 
many of our most creative 
minds, for reasons beyond their 
control, never sees the light of 
day," the New York Chapter of 
the AIA this year sponsored its 
first competition for unbuilt 
projects. Eligibility was restricted 


to architects practicing in one of 


the five boroughs of New York 
City. The work itself, however, 
proved as international as the 
jury, an all-star cast composed of 
architects Thomas H. Beeby of 
Chicago, Mario Botta of Lugano, 
Switzerland, and Elizabeth Pla- 
ter-Zyberk of Coconut Grove, 
Fla.; critics Douglas Davis and 
Kenneth Frampton, both of New 
York, and Heinrich Klotz, direc- 
tor of the Architecture Museum, 
Frankfurt, West Germany. 

The request for submissions 
permitted work in two cate- 


gories: commissioned work and 
noncomissioned work, the latter 
including competition entries 
and other theoretical work not 
done for academic credit. The 
jury, however, made no such 
distinctions in its selections; sev- 
eral jurors, in fact, noted their 
disappointment in "fantasy" sub- 
missions. Commented Douglas 
Davis, critic for Newsweek, "The 
constraints imposed by clients, 
site, region, context, and func- 
tion liberate rather than confine 
the imagination." 

Sixteen Honor Awards went 
to projects by the following ar- 
chitects: Bobrow & Fieldman, 
Steven Forman, Green Card 
Architects, Steven Holl, Karmi 
Associates, Richard Meier & 
Partners (two), Michael Mostol- 
ler, Proposition: Architecture, 
Russo & Sondor, James Tice and 
Fay Sueltz, UKZ, Inc. (two), USA 
Design Group, and Wolf Associ- 
ates (two). Ten Awards went to 


Single Family House, Tel Aviv; Karmi Associates. 


Walter David Brown, Der Scutt, 
Giuliano Fiorenzoli, Gwathmey 
Siegel & Associates, Richard 
Meier, Peterson Littenberg Ar- 
chitects, Robert A.M. Stern Ar- 
chitects (two), Wolf Associates, 
and Charles Wolf and Kathryn 
Dean. Two citations went to 
Kohn Pedersen Fox and Wolf 
Associates (the leader at four 
total). Seven additional projects 
were selected for exhibition. 
The Chapter made a point of 
asking entrants to list all indi- 
viduals involved in the design of 
a submitted project. Winners 
were recognized in an awards 
ceremony Jan. 21. The winning 
designs are currently on display 
at the chapter headquarters at 
457 Madison Avenue (photo- 
graphs, through Feb. 20) and 
the National Academy of Design 
(original drawings and models, 
through Feb. 14). The program 
will be repeated on a biennial 
basis. Daralice D. Boles * 
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NCNB Bank, Tampa; Wolf Assoc. 


Mies (continued from page 21) 

Aug. 10) and the New National 
Gallery, Berlin, Mies's last major 
work (Nov. 13-]Jan. 15, 1987) 
before finishing in Barcelona. 
Drawing on MoMA's Mies Ar- 
chive, the exhibition will feature 
both built and unbuilt work, 
including furniture designs, 
documented through 300 draw- 
ings, photographs, eight archi- 
tectural models, and two large- 
scale mockups of structural 
details. 

MoMA will show the architect 
as artist; a second show opening 
on March 26 at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, a living 
monument to Mies both as cam- 
pus and curriculum, will study 
the architect as educator. Stu- 
dent projects from the Mies 
studio are to be shown, cap- 
tioned by his critiques. This show 
will also travel to London and 
Berlin, and two smaller photo- 
graphic versions will tour univer- 
sities and other institutions 
throughout the U.S. and abroad 
beginning in September. 

‘The long awaited reconstruc- 
tion of Mies’s Barcelona Pavilion, 


Mies van der Rohe. 


icon of the Modern movement, 
opens to the public in April with 
appropriate pomp and circum- 
stance. The reconstruction is a 
triumph of empirical research: 
The original pavilion was dis- 
mantled immediately following 
the Barcelona Exhibition of 
1929, and the parts shipped out 
of Spain to disappear without a 
trace. Sull worse, no accurate 
drawings survived. The archi- 
tects responsible for the recon- 
struction—Cristian Cirici 
Alomar, Fernando Ramos 
Galino, and Ignasi de Sola 
Morales—had to rely on photo- 
graphs and good guesswork, 
confirmed by the original foun- 
dations that surfaced when site 
excavation began. 

In addition to these events, 
several new volumes on Mies 
have appeared. Two of them— 
Franz Schulze’s Mies van der 
Rohe: A Critical Biography (Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press) and 
Wolf Tegethoff's Mies van der 
Rohe: The Villas and Country 
Houses (The Museum of Modern 
Art/The MIT Press) were spon- 
sored by the Archive. Garland 
Press will publish the first four 
volumes of a catalogue raisonné 
illustrating 2000 works. A second 
biography entitled Mies van der 
Rohe by David Spaeth has been 
published by Rizzoli. (All three 
to be reviewed next month in 
P/A). Add in Arthur Drexler’s 
catalog, which accompanies the 
MoMA show, and a second vol- 
ume of essays by five Mies schol- 
ars, and you have a nearly com- 
plete if not definitive portrait of 
the architect in this, the centen- 
nial year of his birth. 

Daralice D. Boles L| 


Suffolk County 


Competition 
'The nationwide competition to 
design a new courthouse com- 
plex for Suffolk County in Islip, 
Long Island, has resulted in the 
selection of Mitchell/Giurgola 
Architects of New York and Phil- 
adelphia. Their scheme for the 
80-courtroom complex was cho- 
sen from the field of finalists 
including Kohn Pedersen Fox 
Associates, New York; John Carl 
Warnecke & Associates, New 
York; Isozaki/Bentel/Sharat, 
Tokyo and New York; and Ar- 
thur Erickson, Toronto. These 
were culled from an original list 
of 61 qualifying firms by a tech- 
nical jury for program com- 
pliance and an architectural jury 
for design merit. 
Mitchell/Giurgola's proposal 
was praised for its integration 
into the landscape. 'The solution 
bisects the site with a diagonal 
wall separating traffic and park- 
ing from courtrooms and park, 
including a man-made lake. All 
entrances and circulation are 
concentrated in this wall of col- 
ored stone and marble, to which 
are appended separate precast 
concrete clad courtroom and 
office buildings. The complex is 
to be built in three stages, ending 
in 2020. " 


Suffolk County Courthouse. 


Bofill's Palisades palace. 


Bofill (continued from page 21) 

and punctuated by a series of 
triumphal arches. In the center 
of all this is to be a traditional 
Italian campanile, no doubt to 
let the folks in N.Y. know West 
N.Y. is there. 

'The apartments are part of a 
vast scheme by Arthur Impera- 
tore, a New Jersey trucking- 
mogul-turned-real-estate-de- 
veloper, to build a small city of 
30,000 inhabitants on the 367 
acres of prime riverfront prop- 
erty he owns in West New York 
and neighboring Weehawken. 
The two-mile-long site, which is 
adjacent to the New Jersey en- 
trance of the Lincoln Tunnel, 
will eventually contain offices, 
stores, hotels, restaurants, and 
marinas in addition to the apart- 
ments. The mini-city could be 


just a fast ferry ride away from 


the soon-to-open Jacob Javits 

;onvention Center, and Man- 
hattan's booming West Side, a 
fact that has not been lost on 
Imperatore, who wants to in- 
itiate ferry service to midtown 
this year, pending the approval 
of the Port Authority. 

What Imperatore wants, 
though, is not necessarily what 
he'll get. Residents of the two 
riverfront communities are wary 
of the kind of large-scale devel- 
opment he has in mind. He was 
turned down by Weehawken 
two years ago for a plan to build 
a series of 40-story high rises 
that would have dwarfed the 
100- to 150-foot-high Palisades. 
The developer is now attempting 
to obtain zoning changes from 
neighboring West New York for 
the more modest Bofill-designed 
project. Imperatore is asking for 
a height increase from 3 to 12 
stories and a change of density 
from 30 to 50 percent. One of 
the reasons Bofill is attractive for 
the developer is that the architect 
can deliver high-density, low-rise 


housing with enough status ap- 
peal both to dazzle the local gov- 
ernment into giving him the 
zoning he needs and to attract 
the upscale buyers he wants to 
offset the relatively low (for New 
York) height limitations. 

Peter Lemos a 


The author is a Contributing Editor at 
Metropolis magazine. 


Inner City Infill: 


Housing for Harlem 


Inner City Infill, a national hous- 
ing design competition, is spon- 
sored by a heavy-hitting combi- 
nation of the New York State 
Council on the Arts, the Harlem 
Urban Development Corpora- 
tion, Manhattan Community 
Board #10, and the New York 
Landmarks Conservancy. The 
purpose of the competition is to 
focus attention on the need for 
affordable and socially responsi- 
ble housing in the inner city. 
The actual site is a 2%-block 
package of 5 separate parcels in 
Central Harlem, the last neigh- 
borhood in Manhattan as yet 
untouched by the forces of gen- 
trification raging in other sec- 
tions of the city. The sponsors 
hope to put together financing 
for construction of the winning 
scheme. 

The complex history of Har- 
lem is sensitively evoked and 
thoroughly described in the 
highly detailed and well-illus- 
trated competition brief pre- 
pared by Competition Adviser 
Theodore Liebman of the Lieb- 
man-Melting Partnership. The 
program emphasizes contextual- 
ity, focusing on infill and re- 
habilitation of existing buildings 
as the most effective means of 
revitalizing the area and explor- 
ing the potential for change. 
The four first stage finalists an- 
(continued on page 24) 
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P/A NEWS REPORT 


ASU Fine Arts Complex. 


Predock (continued from page 21) 
other finalists were Edward Lar- 
rabee Barnes, New York; ELS 
Design Group, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Arthur Erickson, Vancouver, 
and Barton Myers, Toronto. 
The complex will include a 
museum for university art collec- 


tions (currently less than five 
percent of the university’s hold- 
ings are on public view), a thea- 
ter, dance studio, outdoor sculp- 
ture garden, and support and 
rehearsal facilities. 

Predock’s scheme was selected 
by a jury consisting of architects 
Henry Cobb of I.M. Pei & 
Partners, New York, Hans Kam- 
merer of Kammerer and Belz 
Kucher & Partners, Stuttgart, 
and Donlyn Lyndon of Lyndon/ 
Buchanan & Associates, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Gerald McSheffrey, 
dean of the College of Architec- 
ture and Environmental Design 
at ASU; landscape architect 
Hideo Sasaki; and two ASU ad- 
ministrators. Construction of all 
three phases of the fine arts com- 
plex should be completed in 
1990. B 


The PC Edge in 
Architectural Offices 


In 1985, the personal computer 
definitely became the beckoning 
standard for architctural firms 
planning to automate design 
and drafting. With more sophis- 
ticated software and powerful 
microcomputers, PC CADD cut 
into projected markets of 
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minicomputer CADD systems, 
according to two reports con- 
ducted by my automation re- 
search firm, Graphic Systems, 
Inc. (GSI). 

Our December 1985 GSI re- 
port titled "A/E Automation: 
Market 1986," found that ap- 
proximately 20 percent, or 2400, 
architectural firms are currently 
using a CADD system. Fifty per- 
cent more firms currently plan 
to initiate CADD. For the re- 
maining 30 percent of holdouts, 
more than 70 percent are merely 
waiting for CADD technology to 
stabilize. 

Most industry analysts predict 
that by the end of 1989, every 
architectural firm in the country, 
if not the world, will have a 
CADD system. Our recent study 
bears out that prediction and 
indicates the date could be 
sooner. On the other hand, it is 
expected that the average archi- 
tecture firm will spend only 
$50,000 over the next five years 
on automation. This means most 
firms will be turning to micro- 
computers or, at most, worksta- 
tions based on 32-bit microproc- 
essors. By the mid-1990s, there 
will have been a productivity 
boom in architecture in this 
country resulting from the effec- 
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tive use and integration of com- 
puter technology. 

Firms initiating CADD in 
1986, according to the second 
GSI report, the December 1985 
update of “PC CADD: A Buyer’s 
Guide,” will have an easier time 
learning and implementing 
CADD software. The report 
notes that user-friendly tech- 
niques are influencing PC CADD 
production. 

In addition, one of the major 
issues that will face PC CADD 
users in the next two years is 
integration. Already, some PC 
CADD vendors are offering 
packages that can exchange 
graphics data with their com- 
petitors’ packages. Eric Teicholz @ 
The author, a computer consultant, is 
president of Graphic Systems, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Advertisement 


Small Firm’s New Golf Ball Draws 
Hole-in-One Letters from All Over US. 


Seller Guarantees Ball Will Cut 
Strokes—or Money Back 


match for it, and accuracy is what counts. It's not fun 
hacking through bushes looking for a ball that suddenly 
went left or right. These hole-in-one letters are the best 
proof we could have that Guidestar's patented core helps 
keep shots down the middle. " 

In light of tests and that file-full of hole-in-one letters, 
thecompany guarantees Guidestar will cut a golfers score 
dramatically. If it doesn't they will take back the balls 
within 30 days used, and refund their price promptly. 

They also guarantee Guidestar's patented construction 


64 Times More Accurate 


By Mike Henson 


NORWALK, CT—A small company in Connecticut is sell- 
ing what might be the most hook-free, slice-free ball in 
golf. Unsolicited hole-in-one letters from men and women 
all over the U.S. suggest it is 64 times more accurate than 
a well-known distance ball. Some report holes-in-one the 


first time they use it! 


The ball is called Guidestar and its unusual accuracy 
comes from a new, patented, oversized core that helps 
control it like a gyroscope. Because the core maintains 
near-perfect balance, it reduces the chance of an abnor- 
mal spin caused by an imperfect stroke. Abnormal spins 
are what cause a ball to hook or slice. 

The company has conducted many tests on the ball, but 
the best proof of its accuracy comes from a file-full of 
letters like these: “Shot my first hole-in-one the first time I 


used Guidestar on my home course. Great 


» 


Balls! . . . 


“After 26 years of golf during my first round with Guide- 
star I made a hole-in-one!" 

There is even a letter from New Zealand where a minis- 
ter scored a hole-in-one with the ball. 

The ball is extremely lively and high compression. 
Bounceit on a concrete floor and it comes back at you like 


a rifle shot. 


According to a spokesman, “The Guidestar will equal 
any pro-line ball on distance, but on accuracy they are no 
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will save a golfer money. If he ever cuts one, he can get 
three new ones free, if he returns the damaged ball with 


50€ for postage. 


If you want to save money on lost and damaged balls, 
cutstrokes and (who knows?) watch breathlessly on a par 
3 as Guidestar's new, patented core carries your tee-shot 
toward the cup!—then try this new ball. You can’t lose. A 
refund is guaranteed if you don't cut strokes. 

To order Guidestar send your name and address to the 
National Golf Center (Dept. G-274 ), 500 S. Broad St., Meri- 
den, CT 06450; (or call 203-238-2712). Include $21.95 (plus 
$1.75 shipping) for one dozen; $19 each for two dozen or 
more. Six dozen cost only $99. Free shipping on two or 
more dozen. You can split your order between white and 
Hi-Vision yellow on a dozen basis. 

To charge it include your card's name, account number 
and expiration date. No P. O. Boxes, please; all shipments 
are UPS. CT and NY must add sales tax. 

Guidestar conforms to U.S.G.A. Rules and can be used 


in tournamant play. 


(c) Bost Enterprises, Inc. 1986 


THE BOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER 


European styling and Kohler quality join hands. The Chardonnay pedestal lavatory in Raspberry Puree;" 
available in fourteen other decorator colors. Other custom faucets also available. For more details see the Yellow 
Pages fora Kohler showroom, or send $2 for a color catalog to Kohler Co., Dept. RK2, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 


C 5011 Copyright 1985 Kohler Co 
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AFTER MAKING ROOF WINDOWS 
THAT OPEN, CLOSE AND TILT 


Three years ago Andersen introduced 
a line of venting roof windows that 
were fully operating—with awning, 
pivoting and cleaning positions that 
locked securely. So weathertight 
they are virtually weatherproof. So 
advanced there are over 200 patents 
on the operating hardware. 

Now Andersen introduces a line 
of stationary roof windows. Most folks 
say the first part was the hard part. 


MATCHING PERFORMANCE 


AND SIZES. 


The new line of stationary windows 
matches the six sizes of venting units. 
The rough opening, frame dimensions 
and step flashing system are identical. 
You can readily see the Andersen 
“family” resemblance. The same 
pleasing design lines and basic 
materials. The same Terratone-color 


finish, and beautiful wood interior. 
Now stationary and venting 

units used together will ensure 

continuity of architectural design. 


INSULATING GLASS THAT 
TOPS EVERYTHING. 


Standard on all Andersen? roof 
windows is our super-efficient 
High-Performance insulating glass. 


THIS NEW ONE MAY SEEM A 
TRIFLE BORING. 


A microscopically thin coating ^ OMF FASY CHOICES Windows, consult Sweets File 8.16/An. 
;xermanently bonded to a ED re Or call your nearby Andersen window 
he glass surface between An electric window opener includes distributor. Or write Andersen Corp. 
vanes makes it even rain sensor which automati- Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003. 
nore energy effic- " lim. cally closes window 86107 © 1986 Andersen Corp 
ent than triple-pane when first drops hit. 

7 ไล 7 ไท ธ and filters out Or choose a telescoping Come 
71% of the ultraviolet rays: operating pole for high- Balla 
Optional High-Performance up windows. 


Sun is the ultimate for hot-climate 
efficiency 


To find out more about Andersen 


our complete line of roof 
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A Stanley door makes any house better. 


Energy efficiency. Security. contractors, architects and 
High style without high cost. homeowners alike. 

These are the features your Stanley door systems are 
clients demand from a door engineered to the highest 


system. 


And from you. standards and crafted for 


It is exactly this combina- long-lasting beauty. And 
tion of quality and value once they're installed, they 


that has 


made Stanley steel won't warp, crack, split or 


door systems the choice of rot, with energy efficiency 


far superior to wood doors. 
So when you're looking 
for the perfect door for that 
little white house your 
clients call home, call 
Stanley, the Total Door 
Company. The name known STA N L E Y 
and trusted for quality for h EN 
over 140 years. helps you do things right. 
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Stanley Door Systems, Division of The Stanley Works, 1225 East Maple, Troy, Michigan, 48084 ๑ (313) 528-1400. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


In Progress 


1 Marina Palms Apartments, 
San Diego, Calif. Architect: Rob 
Wellington Quigley, San Diego, 
Calif. This 180-unit apartment 
complex of wood frame and 
stucco construction, designed 
for Meric, National, and 
Halenza, occupies a full block in 
downtown San Diego. The four 
facades recognize different sur- 
rounding conditions: the rela- 
tively grand scale of the Market 
Street boulevard, the more inti- 
mate scale of Union Street, the 
retail arcade on G Street, and 
the “gateway” of Front Street. 
The four corners are treated as 
special conditions, two with ob- 
servation towers for tenants. 
Construction begins this month. 
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2 The Goodman Quad, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Architect: Beyer 
Blinder Belle, New York. This 
urban infill project completes a 
key block on Monument Circle. 
Pedestrian arcades lined with 
250,000 square feet of retail 
space cut through the block, 
culminating in an 80-foot-high, 
100-foot-wide dome, which is 
covered but not climate con- 
trolled. A new 800-seat chamber 
music hall sits at the end of the 
diagonal axis through Monu- 
ment Circle, and a complex of 
eight movie theaters is located 
below ground. Construction 
begins late this year. 
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4 housing project in San Diego, 
an infill arcade in Indianapolis, 
a police headquarters in 
Elizabeth, N.J., and two office 
buildings in Washington, D.C., 
are all under construction or 
due to start construction this 


year. 
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3 Elizabeth Police and Munici- 
pal Court, Elizabeth, N.J. Archi- 
tect: The Grad Partnership, Newark, 
N.J. This 80,000-square-foot 
facility reestablishes the street 
wall, disguising a 440-car park- 
ing lot that serves both the court 
complex and commuters. The 
two-story main building, with its 
curved entrance facade of gray 
brick and metal panels, combines 
court and police facilities, while 
the adjoining block houses a 
repair garage and ambulance 
dispatcher. The $15 million com- 
plex should be completed this 
fall. 
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MIRACLES WITH METAL - 


Its not a miracle that the Building Specialties Division 
of Alumax offers in-house coil coating with 22 colors in 
two coat and four coat metallics of Kynar 500 and 
siliconized polyesters. And its not a miracle that BSD's | 
new and innovative product offerings give the Architect/ 
Designer more to choose from when specifying metal 
roofing, wall, mansard, fascia, soffits, and canopies. The 
miracle is that you receive an incomparable product at 
a competitive price from an industry leader. 


_A 
= 
” BUILDING SPECIALTIES DIVISION 

P.O. Box 163 * 227 Town East Blvd. 

Mesquite, Texas 75149 

Telephone (214) 285-8811 | 


EL 6 ๋ Circle No. 322 
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P/A NEWS REPORT 


4 Commercial Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. Architect: Don 
M. Hisaka & Associates, Cambridge, 
Mass. The bowed window wall of 
this 230,000-square-foot office 
building is set atop an historic 
1925 brick and limestone facade. 
[ไท 6 new metal, glass, and 
masonry facade rises 90 feet to 
match the height of adjacent 
buildings. A three-story retail 
arcade cuts through the building 
from 24th Street to a skylighted 
atrium lighting the interior of 
30,000-square-foot floor plates. 
The scheme is now under con- 
struction in Washington's West 
End, ล mixed-use area neat 
Georgetown. 


5 Evening Star Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Architect: Skidmore 
Owings & Merrill, Washington, 
D.C. The historic 1899 Evening 
Star Building occupies a promi- 
nent site across from the Old 
Post Office on Pennsylvania Av- 
enue. This scheme for the Met- 
ropolitan Partnership will re- 
store the facades of the 1899 
original and its 1922 addition. A 
new addition on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, clad in white marble to 
match the original, plays upon 
its Beaux-Arts detailing. A new 
roof addition seeks to unify the 
three separate parts of the proj- 
ect. The 238,000-square-foot 
complex is to be completed in 
1987. 
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“Tomorrow’s Ideas Are In This Catalog Today.” 


The possibilities are unlimited when you combine your creativity with our new 
product catalog. 


Weather Shield conducted months of careful research to produce this full color 96 
page information source. It will provide you, the architect, with detailed cross 
sections, complete product specifications and up-to-date performance data on our 
complete line of quality wood windows and steel entry systems. 


Order your copy tod ay! All Weather Protection - "e 


WEATHER SHIELD MFG., INC. 
P.O. Box 309, Medford, WI 54451 
(715) 748-2100 
In Canada, contact: 
WEATHER SHIELD of CANADA 
(204) 837-5846 
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Perspectives 


The declining importance of rail freight 
permits the reconstruction of the zone 
around Bologna’s produce market in the 

1 9th-Century working-class area called 
Bolognina, directly north of the old city wall 
(top). Detailed urban design studies call for 
new connections, including a vehicular 
spine, tying Bolognina more closely to the 
historic core. A new, glass-roofed market—a 
reminder of the neighborhood's original 


raison d’étre—is a visual gateway (a real 
one for those using the pedestrian overpass). 
Like those in Louis Kahn’s Philadelphia 
studies of 1956—57, the drums at the inter- 
sections of the spine are parking garages 
(above). A piazza on the eastern side of the 
commercial area beckons to the older Bolo- 
gnina. The cross axis that begins here 
brings residents and workers to a new 
park along a former industrial canal. 


Building ona history of innova- 
tive urban planning, the city of 
Bologna tackles the problems of 
its sprawling suburbs. 


Bologna’s New 
Master Plan 


With the adoption of a new mas- 
ter plan in 1985, Bologna presses 
its unique concept of the city as 
“collective memory” and bene 
pubblico (common inheritance) 
outward from the historic core 
to encompass the characterless 
suburban areas that surround it. 
The new plan is radical in its 
intentions and its methods. 
Major goals include overcoming 
class distinctions that separate 
neighborhoods and reducing 
the discrepancies in urban qual- 
ity that differentiate the center 
and the periphery. At the same 
time, the Bologna plan is more 
directly architectural than com- 
parable projects in the U.S.: It 
aims to create a unifying formal 
structure for the entire met- 
ropolitan area. 


Innovative urban planning 
Planning and urban design have 
a long history in Bologna. The 
first master plan, adopted in 
1889, envisioned a major exten- 
sion of the city onto fertile plains 
to the west, north, and east. A 
rational grid of square blocks 
was proposed starting from the 
old city wall, which was replaced 
by a ring of tree-lined 
boulevards. It took nearly 70 
years to build all the planned 
blocks. Eventually, even those 
originally set aside for piazzas 
and parks were taken over by 
speculative builders. 

From the first, the expanding 
railway network cut into the clear 
orthogonality of the plan. Less 
desirable areas began to fill up 
with dense apartment clusters. 
The more salubrious areas were 
taken up by single-family houses 
in garden-city settings. After 
World War II, immigration, 
population growth, and waves of 
office conversions in the core 
created further demand for 
space at the periphery. The ring 
created by the 1889 plan became 
increasingly fragmented and 
anomic. Homogeneity of use 
and of social class was the rule. 
Following a classic zoning pat- 
tern, new development showed 
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little of the complex quality of 
the historic city. 

In the 1950s, a master plan 
was drawn up calling for a 
Bologna of one million people 
(its population at the time was 
only 440,000; it is now 460,000). 
The increased population was to 


inhabit an ever-widening ring of 


suburbs, and the old city was to 
be transformed into a modern 
central business district. Only a 
few of the most important archi- 
tectural monuments were to 
remain. Reaction to this proposal 
was intense. A new master plan 
emphasizing preservation was 
quickly substituted. Then, after 
an intensive period of research 
and analysis led by architect Pier 
Luigi Cervellati, the remarkable 
and now renowned plan of 1970 
was approved. 

Bologna contains one of the 
largest collections of medieval 
and renaissance buildings in 
Europe, linked together by miles 
of arcades. The program con- 
ceived for the city by Cervellati 
and his colleagues was based 
upon the revolutionary principle 
of “integrated conservation“ 
the preservation of not only the 
physical but the social structure 
of the historic city. To ac- 
complish this, public housing 
funds were used solely to re- 
habilitate historic houses. In the 
private sector, the availability of 
subsidized mortgages was linked 
to rent control to minimize gen- 
trification. Restrictions were 
placed on office conversions in 
residential and industrial areas 
to stop displacement and reduce 
downtown traffic volumes. Li- 
braries, civic centers, schools, 
and other public facilities were 
redesigned to fit the stock of 
vacant churches and palaces that 
might otherwise have been de- 
molished. This program has 
now largely succeeded—the his- 
toric core retains its popular 
character and the number of 
dwellings there has actually been 
increased—and the strategies 
developed for it are widely im- 
itated in Europe. In this period 
the outlying neighborhoods re- 
ceived some attention in the 
form of civic centers, sports 
facilities, and parks. However, 
the focus on rescuing the historic 
center limited the resources 
available for restructuring these 
areas. 


Focusing on the periphery 
The 1985 master plan by 
Roberto Mantulli, Giancarlo 
Mattioli, Roberto Scannavini, 
Giacomo Agostini, Vittoria Tos- 
chi, and Franco Morelli attempts 
to bring the city into a new 
equilibrium. It is intended to 
give the peripheral zones more 
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Designs for the postwar neighborhood of 
Due Madonne exemplify principles of the 
new master plan. The major connector 
street has been restructured as a district 
spine. With its pedestrian arcades and 
light-rail transit, the spine is conceived as a 
key public space lined with mixed-use struc- 
tures. The linear continuity of new develop- 
ment contrasts with the spotty site blanning 
characteristic of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Every Bologna neighborhood is seen as a 
complete city, so office buildings, decen- 
tralized from the core, punctuate and cross 
the spine, providing local employment and 
daytime activity. Low-rise, high-density is 
the preferred residential model. New build- 
ings reinforce the street and create the 
extensive green areas, after a delay of 
nearly a century, first called for in the 
master plan of 1889. (Right: The Due 
Madonne district as it appears today; below: 
proposed central spine.) 
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of the character of the traditional 
city and to give perceptual form 
to the overall urban area. These 
goals require a limit to growth 
and the establishment of a visible 
edge to the city. Dense infilling 
and reclamation of underused 
railyards will enable Bologna to 
build while preserving the valu- 
able farm belt outside, just as it 
has saved the historic city within. 
Among the plan’s key design 
concepts are the creation of a 
system of neighborhood “spines” 
and the replacement of mono- 
functional zoning with a more 
complex mix of building types 
and uses regulated by detailed 
urban designs. New structures 
are to be sited to create tradi- 
tional streets. Those that link the 
countryside and the historic core 
become the spines that structure 
the individual districts. Arcaded 
public collectors in the urban 


tradition, these spines will con- 
tain major shops, services, and 
workplaces. 

New office development— 
long a threat to the character of 
historic Bologna—is to be located 
outside the old city, clustered 
with retail, recreational, and 
cultural facilities to create a 
series of improved neighbor- 
hood cores. This reorganization 
not only reduces commuting 
and facilitates public transporta- 
tion (a trolley network is 
planned), but enlivens individual 
districts, giving each a special 
function in the city as a whole. 

Bologna’s new urban design 
program extends the idea of the 
city as collective memory to in- 
clude the record of efforts (and 
failures) since the onset of the 
industrial revolution. The design 
of individual neighborhoods 
seeks to reveal hidden traces of 


the recent past (industrial canals, 
roads, unrealized elements of 
the 1889 master plan) and to 
bring order to the postwar 
present. In Bologna it is said that 
only a city that comprehends its 
entire past is in a position to 
determine its future. 

C. Richard Hatch Li 


The author is a Professor in the School of 
architecture at New Jersey Institute of 
Technology. An Architect in private prac- 
tice in New York, he is currently adapting 
the Italian model to a depressed area of 
Queens. 


Illustrations and photographs courtesy of 
Commune di Bologna. 
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Ceramix. The first faucet that takes its own temperature. 
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Yeouch! That's how most people dis- off, a choice of 6 beautiful finishes. 
ir bath water's too hot. Or their We have a faucet for the bath and 


showers too cold. 5 shower, bidet, and bathroom and kitchen 
Now there's a less painful way. sink. We even have a full line of Ceramix™ 
The Ceramix Electronix” from American- faucets without temperature readouts. 
Standard. So carry the Ceramix Electronix. Not 
Our built-in sensor measures the only will it keep your customers out of 
temperature and our solar-powered hot water, it'll keep you in the money. 


digital readout displays it. 
So now your customers know exactly 


what they're getting into. Before they For our luxury products brochures, write to American- 
get into it. Standard, Department KBB, PO. Box 2003, New Brunswick, 
น o ith N.J. 08903. To see Electronix, visit our Showplaces: 
-control faucet comes wit Chicago (3 Crossroads of Commerce, Suite 100, Rolling 
res, too. Like our Meadows); Dallas (12344 Inwood Rd. ); Los Angeles 
valving A life- (116 N. Robertson Blvd. ); New York (40 W. 40th St. ); 
s p Pittsburgh (100 Ross St.). Or call 1-800-821-7700 (ext. 4023) 
And to top it for your local showroom. © 1986 American Standard Inc. 
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Its easy to be confused about access floors. Yet, 
when used in the right applications, they are a 
superb solution to a complex set of design problems. 
Put simply, the more important flexibility is to you, the more you need access 
floors. Because access floors allow building management a great deal of 
latitude in adapting an interior space to changes in occupancy, work flow and 
technology. 
For example, access floors are the logical choice for open offices, CRT 
facilities, word processing areas, telecommunications rooms, laboratories and, 
of course, computer rooms. 

Experience has shown that access floors 
are highly cost-efficient in office buidings 
with: 

* A 5096 + open office plan. 
A 10% or more annual move rate. 
* Àn occupant density of 200 sq. ft. or less per 
person. 
* And technology-oriented workstations with 
as little as 2096 computer terminal density. 
In short, the best time to use access floors is whenever the productivity 
of occupants is most dependent on the network of electronic, communications 
and computer support systems. 


There are times when a project is better served 
using traditional service distribution concepts. 
But they may be fewer than you'd expect. 
While today's average access floor plenum height is only 6", access floors can 
add to total building height in some instances. 
Also, facilities in which 9096 or more of the plan will remain unchanged each 
year should probably continue to provide services via in-floor trenches. 
Cost is a key, obviously, but most people just assume that access floors will 
be more expensive. In today's marketplace, you may find access floor costs 
competitive in more installations than you ever imagined. 


This part can get very tricky. Com- 

paring the initial and long-term costs 

of access floors with other construc- 

tion techniques is no simple matter. You need a computer to factor in labor, 


material and operating costs. 

Which is why we developed the DesignAid™ cost- 
comparison system. Ít will use data for your specific 
project to help you compare design options. It will น 
even provide you with detail drawings, breakouts and 
specifications. 

Obviously, we're pretty confident that our access 
floors will hold their own against any other system 
you're considering. But when you should be using 
another system, we'll tell you. Honest. And we'll 
even help you choose the best alternative. 


How to learn more. 
This is the really easy part. You can get full 
details on Donn access floors and the 
DesignAid system by talking with your Donn 
representative. 

We can help you buy our product. We can 
help you buy somebody else's product. And 
we can help you decide for yourself. 


Donn Corporation 
Westlake, Ohio 44145 


DesignAid™ and Donn® are trademarks of Donn Incorporated. ©1985, Donn Incorporated 
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Litho in U.S.A. 


LINCANDESCENTS 


masterful 
strokes of 


incandescent 


warmth 
convert 
ambience 
into 
ambiance 

The flattering 
warmth of 


incandescent lighting 
has taken on a linear 
dimension. 


major sources of 


fun. LINCANDESCENTS 


sculpt-in form with a 


ALKCO 


where 
quality 
comes to 
light 


2^ ALKCO A SUBSIDIARY OF JAC JACOBSEN INDUSTRIES, INC. 11500 W. Melrose St., Franklin Park, Illinois 60134 (312) 454-0700 
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LINCANDESCENTS 
come in three 


incandescent 
illumination. 
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PA Calendar 


Arata Isozaki, Eiko Ishioka, performance space, Walker Art Center, April 20. 


Exhibits 


Through February 16 

High Styles: 20th Century 
American Design. Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New 
York. 


Through February 23 
Profit by Design. Design Centre, 
London. 


Through February 23 

The Golden Eye: An Interna- 
tional Tribute to the Artisans of 
India. Cooper-Hewitt Museum, 
New York. 


Through March 8 

The Critical Edge: Controversy 
in Recent American Architec- 
ture. University Art Museum, 
Berkeley, Calif.; also May 8- 
June 8, Nelson Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Through March 16 


Architecture within Switzerland. 


Architekturmuseum in Basel, 
Basel, Switzerland. 


Through March 23 

About Place: Contemporary 
American Landscape. Institute 
for Art And Urban Resources, 
P.S. 1, Long Island City, N.Y. 


Through April 1 
1986 Design Council Awards. 
Design Centre, London. 


Through April 6 

The Architect and the British 
Country House. Octagon Mu- 
seum, Washington, D.C. 


Through June 30 

Dwellings of West Africa. Lowie 
Museum of Anthropology, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Drawing: Eijin Suzuki 


February 5—March 1 

Mies van der Rohe & Paul 
Rudolph/Architectural Draw- 
ings. Max Protetch Gallery, New 
York. 


February 17—March 14 
Transforming the American 
Garden: New Landscape De- 
signs. The Urban Center, New 
York. 


February 23—March 2 

Great Women Designers of the 
Twentieth Century. Arango/ 
Dadeland, Miami. 


March 4—May 25 

Built for the People of the 
United States: 50 Years of TVA 
Architecture. National Building 
Museum, Washington, D.C. 


March 7-April 27 

Naum Gabo: Sixty Years of Con- 
structivism. Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, New 
York. 


March 11-28 

Werner Seligmann: Recent 
Work. Harvard Graduate School 
of Design, Cambridge, Mass. 


March 26-September 30 

The Great World's Fairs and 
Expositions, 1851—1939. Miami- 
Dade Community College, 
Miami. 

April 20-＋uly 20 

Tokyo: Form and Spirit. Walker 
Art Center, Minneapolis. 


Competitions 


February 22 

Deadline, 28th Annual S.M. 
Hexter Interiors Awards. Con- 
tact S.M. Hexter Co., 979 Third 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


February 24 

Deadline, International Associa- 
tion of Lighting Designers In- 
tern Program. Contact Marion 
Greene, IALD, 30 West 22nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10010. 


February 28 

Deadline, request for materials, 
Ybor City Gateway Competition. 
Contact Stephanie Ferrell, His- 
toric Tampa/Hillsborough 
County Preservation Board, 452 
W. Kennedy Blvd., Tampa, Fla. 
33606 (813) 272-3843. 


February 28 

Deadline for requests, Metal 
Roofing Competition for stu- 
dents and young professionals. 
Contact Follansbee Steel Corpo- 
ration, P.O. Box L, Follansbee, 
W.Va. 26037. 


March 7 

Submission deadline, 1986 En- 
gineering Excellence Awards. 
Contact American Consulting 
Engineers Council, 1015 Fif- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005 (202) 347-7474. 


March 31 

Nomination deadline, Changing 
Light: 6th Annual Arango Inter- 
national Design Exhibition. Con- 
tact Arango Design Foundation, 
3235 McDonald St., Coconut 
Grove, Fla. 33133 (305) 661- 
4229. 


May 2 

Deadline, Industrial Design Ex- 
cellence Awards, IDEA 86. Con- 
tact IDEA 86, Industrial Design- 
ers Society of America, 1360 
Beverly Road, Suite 303, Mc- 
Lean, Va. 22101-3671. 


June 6 

Postmark deadline, 10th Annual 
Halo Lighting Awards. Contact 
The Hanlen Organization, 401 

North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 60611 (312) 222-1060. 


Conferences 


February 28—March 2 

Seventh Annual Monterey De- 
sign Conference: American Ur- 
banism. Asilomar Conference 
Center, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
Contact CCAIA, 1303 J St., Suite 
200, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


April 13-15 

Frank Lloyd Wright and Con- 
temporary Architecture. College 
of Architecture and Planning, 
The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Contact the Confer- 
ence Department, University of 
Michigan, 200 Hill Street, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48104. 
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ANDERSEN PROVIDES 
A UNIFORM WINDOW PROFILE 


O MATTER WHAT SHAPE YOUR 
AGINATION IS IN. 


Triangular forms are the basic 
heme of the Ruhlin Company 
eadquarters building in Akron, Ohio. 

)ver 500 windows, all Andersen? 

vere used in this passive solar design. 

In the triangular window | 


penings Andersen Perma-Shield 2 WOOD FRAMING 

'lexiframe" units, 166 of them, were 3s teow - | 1 

sed. These can be shaped to fit any TYPICAL ล nee, 

rchitect’s imagination. Here, they r Te STAN TYPIAL 

re in perfect geometric harmony Beorn colo = | IT, | ANDERSEN 

vith the massive structural beams. 2 ศา เศ ด ท 
The Flexiframe units have the FILET NINDON COMPONENTS 


ame site line, finish and details as 
he standard Andersen Perma-Shield 
asement windows used in the super- 
tructures at the roof peaks. These 


ON OTHERS 


HEAD DETAIL 


CASEMENT 
COMPLETE W/JAMB 
EXTENSIONS 


Coated | NOTE INSULATE @ 
222017] ALL WINDOWS W 
| FIBERGLASS TYP. 


TX 
g BIRCH TRIM 


2" ORYWALL OVER 
STUC FRAMING 


r 


IWMALS. 2-80 86135 © 1986 Andersen Corp. 
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clerestories let abundant natural light 
stream through to brighten the interior 
and decrease the use of electricity. 

The earth-hued Terratone color 
and the uniform Andersen profile 
add a unifying dimension to the 
building. Outside, the color harmonizes 
with the redwood siding and trim, 
and the sandy-brown asphalt 
shingles. Inside, with the beautiful 
trim of birch and black walnut. 

From past experience, the 
architects knew that by specifying 
Andersen windows, they could plan 
on high performance. The energy 
efficiency built right into Andersen 
windows far exceeds industry 
standards for weathertightness.* 

Low maintenance, too. Rugged 
Perma-Shield" vinyl not only protects 
the insulating wood core of Andersen 
casement windows from moisture, 
but it is virtually maintenance-free— 
doesn't need painting. 

The Ruhlin Company is one more 


example. With Andersen windows 
your imagination can run wild. 

For more information call your 
Andersen distributor or see Sweet's 
File 8.16/An. 

Or write Andersen Corp., 

Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003. 
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A Special Edition Commemorating the Sixtieth Anniversary 
of the Founding of the Architectural Journal :Shinkenchiku 


A joint editorial effort of the three journals Shinkenchiku, a + u, and ja. 


A Style for the Year 2001 


Planning Committee : Fumihiko Maki, Koji Taki, Hiroshi Hara, 
and Osamu Ishiyama 


Contents 
WWinners in the Shinkenchiku Design Competition 1984 

(10 first-place winners/10 second-place winners/10 third-place winners) 
70 invited worldwide architects’ drawings for "A Style for the Year 2001" 
BlArticles : Koji Taki/Osamu Ishiyama 


Each age has its own mood: Maturity, Overripeness, Suffo- 
cation, Renewal, Infancy, Prosperity... 

Sensing and sympathizing with this mood, people simultane- 
ously attempt to react against it. People wishing to guide the 
mood of the age try various device. But no one knows how 
effective they wil be. Nonetheless, undergoing transíor- 
mations, these devices are certainly operative, sending out 
infinite signs everywhere and corresponding to those signs. 
Their cumulative effect, which is still vague, is without fail 
oriented toward the future. The summation of these attempts 
can be called a mammoth game. The spirit of the game is 
the support for A Style for the Year 2001". To sense the 
mood or the new age it is essential to lift away the mood 
covering the present one. What signals does your sensitive 
antenna receive? 


Japanese-English Edition : 
250 pages/ color print 


Price: ¥4,800 + X1,500 (seamail) 


Distributor: The Japan Architect Co., Ltd. 
2-31-2, Yushima, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, 113 Japan 


' ซ ล พ พ ล ษ เง ส ชะ OZ, 
mn ok NN. FU: 
PAFS A KT T: 
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Nothing tops ล Hi-luff roof. 


Building owner: Critikon, Inc., aJohnson & Johnson company; Architect: The Kling Partnership; General contractor: 
The Henderson Corporation; Roofing contractor: Roth Brothers of Florida, Inc. 


This Stevens Hi-Tuff single-ply roofing Single-ply technology is state of the 
system will provide Critikon, Inc., a John- art in roofing systems today, and among 
son & Johnson company in Tampa, Flor- single-ply systems, nothing tops a Hi-Tuff 
ida, with attractive, weather-resistant roof. Each Hi-Tuff roofing system is 
protection for years to come. backed in writing by Stevens, one of 

Hi-Tuff, based on Du Pont Hypalon* America's largest corporations. 
synthetic rubber, is extremely UV re- For more information and a welded 
sistant. It’s hot-air welded on the roof sample, write to J. P Stevens & Co., 
to create watertight seams. Because Inc., Roofing Systems, Easthampton, 
Hi-Tuff is mechanically fastened, no bal- MA 01027, or call (413) 527-0700. 
last is needed, yet Hi-Tuff roofs exceed Circle No. 365 on Reader Service Card 
by 5096 the Factory Mutual l-90 rating ppm 
for wind resistance. Hi-Tuff is rated UL 8 
Class A for fire resistance. Its white, *registered trademark x 


highly reflective surface is aesthetically gode 


pleasing and can provide measurable 
energy savings as well. 


Roofing Systems 


CRAFTED 
WITH PRIDE 
INUSA 


With the advent of 
Du Pont certified ANTRON 
PRECEDENT; commercial 
carpets enter a new age. Take 
on a luxurious dimension. And 
lead brilliantly longer lives. 

ANTRON PRECEDENT 
virtually doubles the life span 
of commercial carpets. And 


the quality of that life is far 
superior to any other. ANTRON 
PRECEDENT carpets have 
arich beauty that defies heavy 
traffic. Their resistance to 

soil and stain is unrivaled. 

Their texture retention is unsur- 
passed. They’re carpets that 
look newer longer and 


reduce maintenance cost. 
It's a performance that’s light 
years ahead of other carpets, 
and only Du Pont could create 
it. What goes into ANTRON 
PRECEDENT is revolutionary 
fiber engineering, TEFLON® | 
Low Surface Energy technology 
and stringent construction 


| 


Du Pont introduces Antron Precedent” 
with performance that will eclipse all other carpets. 


tandards. And what em It's your assurance that fied ANTRON PRECEDENT... 
omes out is a carpet r it's met the toughest only from Du Pont. It's nothing 
ystem that’s so ad- mw specifications in the short of out of this world. 
anced it commands a business. Those of 
)u Pont certification mark. Du Pont for ANTRON QU POND 
So when you demand the PRECEDENT. 
Itimate in performance and Call today for more informa- SPY 
tyle, specify a carpet that’s tion and a list of quality licensed 
acked with the quality “Q”. mills. (800) 448-9835. New certi- 
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MAKING WORK SPACE 


We see the modern office the same way you do. Simple. Clean. 
Coordinated. And thats why we've become the number one source 
for decorative finishes that bring together partition walls, load 
bearing walls, and a variety of metal and wood furniture elements 
into a unified office interior. Borden offers the widest choice of colors, 
textures, and patterns in metal and wood vinyl laminates and 
wallcoverings in the industry. Applied to the substrate of your choice, 
they make the work space work. Contact your Borden representa- 
tive soon. Together we'll bring a fresh new focus to the office 
environment. COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS, Division of Borden 
Chemical, Borden, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 43216. Phone: (614) 297-6060. 


GUARD” DECORATIVE FINISHES 
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PA Practice 


Failures: 


Rustic Terrazzo 


Case Study 

1 The Problem 

Less than one year after installa- 
tion, the rustic terrazzo sidewalks 
for a commercial project located 
in a mid-Atlantic state began to 
deteriorate. Aggregate had dis- 
lodged, and considerable crack- 
ing was evident. Material had 
dislodged where the sidewalk 
was subject to heavy foot traffic. 
In other places, the problem was 
negligible. 


2 Background Data 

Terrazzo is a composite material 
composed of aggregate, and a 
cementitious or chemical binder/ 
matrix that is well suited for 
interior and exterior floors and 
walls. Once the terrazzo is 
poured and cured, it may be 
ground and polished or etched 
to depress the matrix and expose 
the face of aggregate chips. 

The origin of terrazzo dates 
back to ancient times. The 
Romans made a mixture of 
crushed brick and lime mortar, 
which they ground and polished 
after the composite hardened. 
During the Christian Era, ter- 
razzo mosaics were constructed 
by placing stone or marble pieces 
in specific designs. 

Today, terrazzo is used exten- 
sively, and classified by size/ap- 
pearance of aggregate: 

A Standard Terrazzo: Com- 

posed of aggregate chip size 

#1 and #2, probably the most 

common type of terrazzo. 

B Venetian Terrazzo: Com- 

posed of aggregate chip size 

#3 through #8, with smaller 

aggregate between the large 

aggregate. 

C Palladiana Terrazzo: Com- 

posed of large random frac- 

tured slabs of marble, up to 15 

inches in dimension, with 

smaller aggregate in between. 

D Rustic Terrazzo: Com- 

posed of aggregate chip size, 

#1 and #2, with the matrix 

depressed to expose the face 

of aggregate chip. 

Standard, Venetian, and Pal- 
ladiana Terrazzo are constructed 
with aggregates such as marble 


and onyx, which are capable of 
being ground and polished. Rus- 
tic Terrazzo is constructed with 
granite, quartz, quartzite, and/or 
silica aggregate, since grinding 
and polishing is not required. 

Terrazzo is further classified 
by type of binder/matrix: 


A Cementitious, composed of 


Portland cement. 

B Chemical, composed of 

epoxy, polyester, polyacrylate, 

latex, or conductive matrix. 

This report focuses on Rustic 
Terrazzo, examining one un- 
characteristic example of poor 
performance. 


3 The Causes 
The failure of this terrazzo 
sidewalk represents an example 
of incorrect materials and im- 
proper installation. Contributing 
factors include: 
A Contract Documents—The 
project specification was “very 
loose” about acceptable stand- 
ards, and would have ben- 
efited from reference to The 
National Terrazzo and Mosaic 
Association (NTMA). NTMA 
was formed 63 years ago, and 
has developed extensive docu- 
ments for specifying terrazzo. 
NTMA considers Rustic Ter- 
razzo the most difficult to in- 
stall. Their guide specifica- 
tions clearly state acceptable 
materials, mixes, and execu- 
tion, and the use of these 
standards would have been 
prudent practice. 
B Size of Aggregate—Much of 
the aggregate in this installa- 
tion is a very small size. NTMA 
recognizes the significance of 
aggregate size as it relates to 
the durability of Rustic Ter- 
razzo. NTMA Technical Bul- 
letin #62 includes an advisory 
warning, which reads: “Cau- 
tion. Do not use aggregate 
smaller than '4 inch. The 
recommended sizes being 
equal parts of #1 (4 inch) and 
#2 (% inch)." This installation 
used a high percentage of 
aggregate less than 4", which 
is difficult to bond adequately. 
Frequently, project designers 
prefer a high percentage of 
very small aggregate, because 
(continued on page 58) 


Building Failures: Mark Wil- 
liams describes the precautions 
to take when specifying and in- 
stalling terrazzo 

Law: C. Jaye Berger discusses 
what to look for and what to look 
out for in professional liability 
insurance 


Law: Understanding 
Liability Insurance 


Our increasingly litigious society 
has caused architects to become 
more and more concerned with 
purchasing and maintaining 
professional liability insurance. 
Rising premiums, however, have 
forced many architects to spend 
more time than ever before 
thinking about the value of their 
insurance coverage when it is 
needed. 

Many architects who carry 
professional liability insurance 
mistakenly view it as a panacea 
for any litigation problems they 
may encounter. Although hav- 
ing this insurance is a tremen- 
dous help when there is a lawsuit, 
it does not solve every problem. 
All policies have a deductible 
and coverage limits. There are 
also certain kinds of lawsuits that 
are not covered by these insur- 
ance policies at all. 

Although most architects carry 
professional liability insurance, 
relatively few understand how 
these policies work. Even though 
the majority of architects will not 
have a problem with coverage 
under their policies, it is impor- 
tant nevertheless to understand 
that there may be certain situa- 
tions in which coverage may be 
denied in whole or in part. This 
article will discuss how policy 
coverage is implemented, the 
types of situations which the 
policies do and do not cover, and 
some of the kinds of lawsuits in 
which architects become in- 
volved. 


Types of Policies 

Professional liability policies are 
usually on a "claims made" basis. 
'This means that the insurer is 
responsible for the defense and 
payment of those "claims first 
made against the insured during 
the period when the policy is in 
force." The emphasis is on when 
the claim is made, rather than 
when the problematic event or 
act occurred. Thus the insurer 
knows at the expiration of a 
given policy all the claims that 
will be reported against the pol- 
icy and paid for out of the pre- 
(continued on page 54) 
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Law (continued from page 53) 
miums for that policy. This 
means that, even if an architect 
had insurance in 1985 for a proj- 
ect, he must maintain that insur- 
ance even after the project is 
completed or until the applicable 
statutes of limitation run out, in 
case a Claim is made at a later 
date. 

“Claims made” policies should 
be distinguished from the old 
“occurrence” coverage. This 
type of policy covered acts, er- 
rors, or omissions that occurred 
during the policy period. The 
insurer defended and paid for 
any claims that arose out of those 
occurrences at any time in the 
future. This type of professional 
liability policy is rarely, if ever, 
used today. 


Claims Covered 

Professional liability policies 
cover damages due to liability 
from any negligent act, error, or 
omission in rendering or failing 
to render professional services. 
The insured (the person who 
took out the policy) is covered, as 
are his employees and anyone 
else for whom he is legally re- 
sponsible. The most common 
claim is for errors in the prepara- 
tion and review of plans and 
specifications. 


Claims Not Covered 

There are a variety of claims 
which professional liability 
policies do not cover. One im- 
portant area they do not cover is 
claims made by the architect 
against his client for unpaid fees. 
These lawsuits are, however, 
often met with a counterclaim 
against the architect for errors 
and omissions, which is covered 
by insurance. 

Professional liability policies 
also do not cover claims made 
against architects for intentional 
acts, such as fraud, misrepresen- 
tation, or interference with an- 
other’s contract. If an architect 
explicitly agrees in a contract to 
assume liability for a consultant, 
for example, that will not be 
covered unless that liability 
would have attached to the in- 
sured even without a contract. 

Another important area not 
covered by policies is estimates 
of probable construction cost. As 
with many potential liability 
areas, the best advice for any 
architect is to practice preventive 
medicine by having good con- 
tracts with his clients drafted by 
an attorney. This is only a sam- 
pling of the exclusions in profes- 
sional liability policies. Architects 
should review their actual 
policies for a complete list of all 
the exclusions. 

There are several other situa- 
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tions in which an insurer may 
not have a duty to defend the 
architect: 

@ When the insurance carrier 
can establish that the defendant 
was not insured at the time of 
the loss. For example, the archi- 
tect may have been doing busi- 
ness under several names and 
the entity named in the lawsuit 
was not insured under the policy. 
@ When the injury or claim oc- 
curred outside of the policy 
period. For example, an archi- 
tect lets his policy lapse in 1985 
and is sued in 1986. At the time 
the claim is made in 1986 he is 
not insured, even if he had insur- 
ance for the prior 20 years. 

@ When the insurer receives 
late notice of the claim. For 
example, the insured, when 
served with a summons and com- 
plaint, begins to defend the ac- 
tion and only advises the insurer 
that he has been sued eight 
months later. 

@ Noncooperation in the de- 
fense of the lawsuit by the in- 
sured. For example, the insured 
refuses to make himself available 
to answer questions or attend 
depositions. 


What Is A Claim 

A “claim” usually means that the 
architect has actually been sued 
in a court of law. It also includes, 
however, demands for arbitra- 
tion and demands for money or 
services by a client, even if there 
is no lawsuit yet. For example, a 
client may send the architect a 
letter stating that something was 
negligently designed and de- 
mand that it be redesigned or 
else legal action will be necessary. 
These less obvious “claims” must 
also be reported to the carrier, 
just as lawsuits must, in order to 
ensure future coverage. 

Not only must the claim be 
made, but it must also be re- 
ported in writing to the insur- 
ance company during the policy 
period. There can be situations 
in which the insurer is notified 
of aclaim such as that mentioned 
above during the policy period, 
the policy lapses, and then a 
lawsuit is filed and the insured is 
still covered by the policy. This is 
why it is important for the archi- 
tect to keep his attorney apprised 
of all developments on projects 
to determine when and how the 
insurance company should be 
advised of claims. 


How to Activate the Policy 
Policies are activated by sending 
a letter to the insurance carrier 
advising of the claim. It is recom- 
mended that this be done by 
your attorney to ensure that it is 
done in accordance with the 
reporting requirements of the 


policy. The insurance company 
will then review the lawsuit and 
appoint an attorney. Occasion- 
ally, they will appoint the attor- 
ney requested by the architect, 
but more often than not they will 
appoint an attorney they regu- 
larly work with. 

In larger lawsuits it is some- 
times helpful to have your own 
attorney monitor the lawsuit. 
This is especially useful if you 
have any doubts about the effec- 
tiveness of your representation 
by the insurance company’s ap- 
pointed attorney or if your po- 
tential liability may exceed the 
policy limits. 


Who Is the Insured 

It is important to make sure that 
the proper names are identified 
in the policy. If the policy is taken 
out by an individual architect 
and that architect later does busi- 
ness using different names, those 
other businesses may not be cov- 
ered under the policy. So the 
names of all of the organizations 
and firms under which the archi- 
tect does business should be 
specified. If the architect is in- 
sured as “James Smith, R.A.,” 
for example, and also does busi- 
ness as “Smith Design Associ- 
ates,” both should be named. 


Extent of Policy Coverage 
Merely having liability insurance 
does not mean that the architect 
is totally protected from claims 
and resulting damages. Every 
policy has monetary limits. Say a 
policy has a limit of $500,000 for 
each claim and an aggregate of 
$2,000,000. If there are three 
claims against the architect each 
for $1,000,000, and judgments 
are entered in those amounts, 
the amount of insurance cover- 
age obviously will not be enough. 
This occurs in a relatively small 
number of cases. When this pos- 
sibility arises based on the dam- 
ages demanded in the lawsuit, 
the insured party is usually ad- 
vised to retain his own attorney, 
at his own expense, in addition 
to the attorney provided by the 
insurance company, to protect 
his interests. 

Every policy has a deductible. 
The insurance company’s obliga- 
tion to pay damages is only for 
the amount in excess of the de- 
ductible. If, for example, the 
policy stipulates a $1000 deducti- 
ble, the insured party pays ex- 
penses up to that amount and 
then the insurance company 
begins paying expenses. There 
is a new wrinkle in this area. At 
one time if an architect had 
$1,000,000 in coverage, the in- 
surance company would, if 
necessary, pay $1,000,000 plus 
attorney fees. Now, the attorney 


fees are taken out of the policy 
coverage. So if the policy is for 
$1,000,000 and there are 
$100,000 in attorney fees, there 
is $900,000 left to cover any 
judgment or settlement of the 
claim. 


Defense of Lawsuit 

The insurance company desig- 
nates an attorney for defense 
and pays the costs and expenses 
of the attorney, and any settle- 
ments or judgments. One little- 
known right that an insured 
party has in most states is to select 
his own attorney at the insurance 
company’s expense if the insur- 
ance company reserves its right 
to defend him. This arises when 
certain claims in the complaint 
are covered by the policy, such 
as negligence and breach of con- 
tract, and others are not, such as 
fraud and misrepresentation. In 
this situation the insurance com- 
pany must pay the architect's 
attorney’s bills until there is a 
determination of whether he is 
liable for any types of activity 
excluded from coverage. 

The reasoning is that in such a 
situation, no matter how ethical 
the attorney retained by the in- 
surance carrier may be, he can- 
not help but favor the carrier 
when defending such a case. 
The carrier's interest in such a 
situation is to prove that the legal 
theories against the insured 
party are not covered by the 
policy; the insured party wants 
to show that they are. 


Types of Lawsuits 

'The most common type of law- 
suit against an architect is for 
negligence. Such lawsuits usually 
have a laundry list of ways in 
which the architect was negli- 
gent, such as inadequate supervi- 
sion, errors in design, and cost 
overruns. 


Conclusion 

It is wise for architects, en- 
gineers, and interior designers 
to carry professional liability 
insurance, but it is equally im- 
portant that they understand 
what is provided by these 
policies. This will help eliminate 
false expectations and help de- 
sign professionals plan other 
ways of cutting down on poten- 
tial liability, such as having care- 
fully drafted contracts. They 
must also seek advice from attor- 
neys before lawsuits occur so 
that efforts can be made to pre- 
vent or avoid litigation. 

C. Jaye Berger, Esq. a 


The author is a lawyer with offices in New 
York City. 


WE'LL ADMIT KROY HAS THIS REDEEMING QUALITY: 
YOU CAN TRADE IT IN ON A MERLIN: 


It isnt often that well in 
any way tout the competition. 
But in this case, it's for our own 
good. As well as yours. 

Right now, for a limited 
time, you can trade-in your old 
spin-and-print Kroy 80 E or any 
other lettering machine at your 
Varitronics dealer. You'll receive a 
substantial trade-in allowance 
toward the purchase of a Merlin 
electronic lettering system. 

Theres never been a 
better time to buy a better letter- 
ing system. One thats already 
very affordable as well as easy 


to use. And its five times faster 1-800-742-5685, ext. 99. 
than your Kroy 80E. Hurry this redeeming 
Think of the time you'll quality of Kroys will last only as 


save. Not to mention the money. long as this trade-in offer. 
Merlin will make ; 


even your biggest | 7 


Call 1-800-MERLIN-1 (1-800-637-5461) 
O Send me the name of the nearest 


เร เทา ร es ญา o 
seem easier. ด ค ด อ ละ ——— of Merlin. 


| 
For the % ๕ Bosse | 
name of the Varitronics | 0 | 
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WHAT YOUR MIND 
CAN CONCEIVE, 
OUR HANDS CAN 


Marvin Round Top windows 
are available in more sizes 
and shapes than any other 
arched windows. 


the window you have in mind, 
e. probably can't be built. 


OO EN CW MATTER HOW 


If you want a casement 
DIFFERENT THEY APPEAR, 
Werl built you Dn Top, EVEN WE DON'T KNOW HOW OUR WINDOWS ARE ALL 
If you want an 18-foot MANY KINDS OF ROUND MADE THE SAME WAY. . — 
high Round Top with true TOP WINDOWS WE OFFER. Carefully. With much of the 
divided lites, we'll build you That's because our Round Top work done by hand. 
one of those. windows are made to order. Designs, such as Gothic 
Or, if you want an Oval And virtually every day, true divided lites or a hub with 
Round Top six-feet wide, we'll somebody asks us to build spokes, are handfitted to 
build that for you, too. one in a new size or shape. ensure proper fit. 
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And matched pieces of paint finish. A polycron exterior THEY’LL STILL SEEM 
Ponderosa pine are meticu- finish is also available. (This BEAUTIFUL AFTER THE 


re! E side = a 0 pete te = i HEATING BILL ARRIVES. 

sturdy arch that will accept a east as s aluminum or Te 0 idc 
| 5 ; ; y're available with either 

beautiful stain-and-varnish or vinyl cladding.) halt-inch or one-inch Insulated 


glass. We offer triple glazing for 

increased energy conservation. 

Storm sash are also available. 
For more information, 

send us the coupon, or call 

1-800-346-5128 toll-free. 

In Minnesota, 1-800-552-1167. 


Send to: Marvin Windows PA-4007 
Warroad, MN 56763 
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The sme oth look 


Levitons design for tomorrow, today! 
The new look for one of the oldest 
catalog numbers in the industry. 
The opening round in Leviton's 
design revolution. Starting today, 
commercial wiring devices look 
clean, smooth, and sleek — and 
Leviton is pioneering the move. 

The entire Spec-Master recepta- 
cle line features the new smooth 
face look. And with the new look 
comes a whole new outlook for the 
industry's specifiers. 

Spec-Master 5262 Smooth Face 
Receptacles are available in six 
designer colors and fit flush in 
Levitons complete line of wallplates to 
harmonize with any modern decor. 
The Smooth Face 52625 are also 
provided in Hospital Grade and 
Isolated Grounding versions. 


. of Tom 


- »pec- -Mastek Smi 
Receplogiesir 


And they're as easy on the job as 
they are on the eyes. That all-nylon 
face and back provide outstanding 
impact resistance for top perfor- 


mance in high-abuse environments. 


Color-Spec' color coded backs 
identify amperage at a glance. And 
behind that smooth, easy-to-clean 
face are the quality and reliability 
that make Leviton Number One in 
commercial construction. 

The sleek 5262 from Leviton. 
Dont wait 'til tomorrow. For a free 
sample, write “Spec-Master 5262” 
on your business card today, and 
send it to: 


Leviton Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
59-25 Little Neck Pkwy., 
Little Neck, NY 11362. 


(718) 229-4040 
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Leviton. 
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Spec with confidence. 
Spec Leviton. 


New opportunities with 
Radius Framing 


from 


United States Aluminum Corporation 


Radius Framing offers the 
architect a fresh new option 
that blends subtle radius 
profiles with a superior 
structural design to form 
a most unique glazing 
system. This distinc- 
tively versatile 
product is equally 
appealing for 
both exterior 
or interior 
applications. 


Appearance, 
safety and 
economy are 
important factors in 
the selection of the 
proper system to suit 
each particular project. 


Shipped worldwide, the quali- 
ty products of United States 
Aluminum can be seen in 
many of today’s progressive 
structures. 


United States Aluminum Cor- 
poration has been an industry 
leader for more than twenty- 
five years. 


Features include: 

Projected vertical sections. 

Excellent structural characteristics 

for high spans. 

Easy conventional installation. 

No exposed fasteners. 

Safe radius corners replace sharp 
90° corners. 

Easily glazed with V4” or 1" glass. 
Available in clear, bronze or 
black anodized finish or 

custom painted to 
architects specifications. 


The refreshing 
look of modern design. 


For complete information, call 1 (BOO) 527-6440 or write: 
United States Aluminum Corporation 


3663 Bandini Blvd. 
Vernon, California 90023 
Telephone (213) 268-4230 


Subsidiaries of International Aluminum Corporation 


Manufacturing Facilities 


720 Celriver Road 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 29730 
Telephone (803) 366-8326 


6969 West 73rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60638 
Telephone (312) 458-9070 


200 Singleton Drive 
Waxahachie, Texas 75165 
Telephone (214) 937-9651 
or (214) 299-5397 metro 


©1985 International Aluminum Corporation 
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he developers of Bridgepoint, luxury condominiums on 

South Padre Island, turned to Alenco’s architectural 

division. And, Alenco’s talented staff eagerly picked 
up the challenge. They designed, engineered, and fabricated a 
beautiful and operable window system that met every 
requirement — and more. 


4 ides of the glass from 


if | win W. f i i te leani 1g bot! 
24 pee v i side t u i g. 


Alenco follows up project 
with on-site inspections. 


— ee F ค 


Quality Aluminum Windows for Over 30 Years 
A Subsidiary of Redman Industries, Inc. 


P.O. Box 3309/ Bryan, Texas 77805/ (409) 779-7770 
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More options in design. 
More options in applications. 


For architects, specifiers and 
designers, freedom of choice is the 
fuel that fires the imagination. 


When Westinghouse introduced the 
world to plastic laminates in 1908, we 
opened a whole new set of options 
for the creator of innovative interiors. 
Micarta laminate sparked a new era 
in the treatment of interior spaces. 


Micarta hasn't stopped creating 
options. And we've been stoking the 
fires of imagination ever since. 


Micarta is available in 154 colors, 
patterns, and woodgrains. Because 
Micarta matches or complements 
leading hard and soft floor and wall 
coverings, it is a perfect ingredient for 
achieving fully integrated interiors. 


Micarta is so tough and long lasting 
it provides superior wear resistance 
and easy maintenance in virtually 
any application even where 
special grades are required. 


Decorative and durable, Micarta is 
the perfect surface for doors, 
partitions, fixtures, and counters 

— any area exposed to constant 
wear— whether in hotels, banks, 
hospitals, stores, restaurants, or 
other public spaces. 


Micarta laminate. The choice that 
gives you freedom of choice. 


Dont just specify laminate. 
Specify Micarta. 


MICARTA e 


You can be sure...if it's Westinghouse 


MICARTA SPECIAL GRADES 


Available for special applications 


Fire Retardant: 
Meets or exceeds all NEMA 
standards and building code 
requirements for a Class 1 rating. 


Armortop: 
A remarkably tough surface for areas 
subject to extremely hard use. 


Anti-static: 
An ideal laminate for use with com- 
puter cabinetry and in applications 
close to electrical energy. 


Access Flooring: 
Resistant to high traffic mars and 
scuffs; impervious to dirt and dust. 


Engraving Stock: 
Engraving stock is available in 
many color options that can 
graphically coordinate all signage 
to your interior statement. 


OVERNIGHT LAMINATE SAMPLE SERVICE: 


1-800-MICARTA 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MICARTA DIVISION 
Hampton, South Carolina 29924 
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Architect 


Graduate, 
Ecole des 
MENTION Beaux-Arts 
HONORABLE 1892 Award Winner, 
A MONSIEUR Société des Artistes Francais 


RIXSON (O.C.) 


Founder, Rixson-Firemark 


Sometimes, Only an Architect 
Knows What an Architect Needs 


As an architect himself, Oscar C. Rixson believed architects and designers should have the 
freedom to concentrate on superb design unblemished by unattractive hardware. He set 
out to produce door controls which were unobtrusive yet durable, inconspicuous yet effective, 
out of sight yet never out of service. 


Today, the company he founded remains dedicated to fulfilling architects’ needs by developing 
door closers and pivots for the most demanding architectural situations—with an eye toward 
preserving the beauty of the design. 


Continuing this tradition, we invite you to examine our new brochure demonstrating the 

benefits of our hardware products in interior applications ranging from offices and lobbies 
to hospitals and churches. 

In any time, excellence knows no compromise. 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 W Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, IL. SOA Ph (312) 671-5670 


A DIVISION OF 


CONRAC 
CORPORATION 
— T ͤVA a ฑา จ ร อ ล 2 MAE E" 


allow the to the proven 


he /argest and most comprehensive exposition of 
architectural lighting products in the United States. More 
than three hundred of the world’s leading manufacturers 
will unveil their most advanced products in spectacular 
displays. An opportunity unequaled anywhere to inspect, 
compare and select. 


. The dynamic conference program. Internationally 
renowned authorities and trend-setters will share insight 
into topics of real substance for serious design profes- 
sionals. Translate this information into superior work and 
greater profits. 


he scintillating slate of business / Social events includ- 
ing: keynote address by Charles Moore — proclamation 
of "Lighting Week" by Mayor Tom Bradley — gala recep- 
tion at the Long Beach Dome with lighting installation 
presentation by Imero Fiorentino, and much more. 


Meet and exchange theories and techniques with thou- 
sands of architects, designers, engineers and other 
design professionals from around the nation and the 
world who will participate in and profit from the "Light- 
ing World Experience". 


. Los Angeles — heart of the western design community 
L 0 จ — home of exciting and innovative lighting installations 
— glamour capital of the world. 


ANGELES — 
The International Association of 


af te Designers 
The Illuminating Engineering Society of 
North America 


The Southern California Section of 
M AY 1 1 12 13 The Illuminating Engineering Society 
5 5 3 
For information regarding exhibition, conference, events, 


and discount travel and hotels, contact: 
National Expositions Co., Inc., 49 West 38th Street, 


Suite 12A, New York, NY 10018. 
Telephone: 212/391-9111 
Telex: 135401 DIMCOMM 
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The International Advanced Illumination Exposition & Conference 


LOS ANGELES CONVENTION CENTER 


Light of the World Catholic Church j A si 
. Littleton, Colorado ` ^ r 


+ 


| : Behind the modestly stated symbolism of a 
Community Beacon P/A-Award-winning church designed by 
Hoover Berg Desmond lies a reexamination 
of the needs of a Roman Catholic 
congregation. 


RELIGION is usually the most dispiriting category 
in the P/A Awards competitions, a grab-bag of formal contortions 
committed in the name of faith. A notable exception, Light of the 
World Church won an Award from the 31st P/A Awards jury, with 
praise for its clarity, modesty, and the "almost spiritual elegance" of 
its organization (P/A, Jan. 1984, pp. 96—98). 

The finished church is true to the winning scheme, yet has assets 
that the jury could not have foreseen. One of these is its site, on a 
rise that overlooks the expanding Denver suburbs, with a backdrop 
of mountains; another is the exceptional collection of liturgical ob- 
jects created in response to a thoroughly reexamined parish church 
program, which has shaped the building as well. 

Karl Berg, principal in charge for architects Hoover Berg Des- 
mond, speaks of this as a church "on the cutting edge of Catholic 
liturgy." The pastor, the Reverend Francis Syrianey, had been chair- 
man of the liturgy commission of the Denver diocese, and at the 
outset he assembled a design team that included a liturgical consult- 
ant and a liturgical artist, both priests with a keen interest in reassess- 
ing the parish church. The congregation was drawn into the process 
through building committee participation, lectures, discussions, and 
newsletters. They had been holding services in a high school gym 
and in a Lutheran church and felt that the "church" was essentially 
the people who gathered, rather than the edifice. They wanted an 
unostentatious structure that would help fill a local need for commu- 
nity facilities. Hence this somewhat self-effacing building with no 
cross visible on its exterior. 

The design program, developed jointly by design team and 
parishioners, is based upon the publication Environment and Art in 
Catholic Worship, issued in 1978 by the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Bishops. The principal departures from tradition here involve 
the character of the worship space, the placement of the baptismal 
font, and a separate chapel for reservation of the eucharist. The 
main worship space here is not a typical sanctuary, but rather a large, 
simple room, with liturgical furnishings on movable platforms that 
can be rearranged or removed to make room for dinners or dances. 
The only fixed liturgical object in the space is the baptismal font, 
standing prominently at the doorway to symbolize entry into the 
church. The reserved eucharist is removed to a chapel off the foyer, 
set apart for private devotions and small ceremonies, which remains 
a sanctuary when the main space is given over to secular events. 
(Details of these liturgical provisions and the furnishings designed 
for them are discussed on page 86.) 

Many of the programmatic intentions can be read from the ex- 
terior of the church. Peaked roof forms mark the principal spaces 
inside, but are quite nonmonumental in their varied pitches. The 
notching of the building into its hilltop helps maintain an unpreten- 
tious scale, while buffering it from the cold winds and traffic noise 
to the north. 

'The only symbolic form, the tower, is an extension of the only 
fixed element in the worship space, the baptismal font. In the tower 
can be seen the interplay between the overall square grid of the 
church plan and the circular geometry introduced at this special 
point; the resulting form, capped by a quarter-conical light monitor, 
is assertively asymmetrical, yet maintains its identity from almost any 
viewpoint. Pragmatically, the glazed pinnacle sheds a shaft of light 
down on the font; by night, it can clearly be read as a symbolic "Light 
of the World," although liturgical artist the Reverend John Buscemi 
says this is an after-the-fact interpretation. 

While not literally symbolic, the modular grid of the church's plan 
(following pages) lends significant order and consistency to its diverse 
parts. Yet there is some conflict between the grids and axes of the 
design and the actual activities within. Those attending mass, for 
instance, pass unceremoniously across an axial gallery that has great 
formal prominence; after crossing a rather shapeless foyer, they slip 
through a cramped corner into the main worship space, where the 
focus of ceremonies along one side wall denies the axial volume. But 
even these conflicts must represent issues unreconcilable among the 
participants in the design process, since nothing here was just left 
to chance. John Morris Dixon " 
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Liturgical landmarks 
To meet the thoroughly recon- 
sidered liturgical needs of this 
church, special items were de- 
signed by liturgical artist the 
Reverend John Buscemi with 
Christopher Lessard of the ar- 
i ' firm and fabricated by 
local craftsmen. The baptismal 
font (1) takes the form of a 
nite boulder, split by cross- 
ing channels that lead circulat- 
ing water down to drains in the 
tile floor. An iron mobile can- 
delabrum by the same design- 
ers hovers above. The floor 
ern, like the tower above it, 
the interplay between 
ylindrical volume around 
the font and the grid of the 
building as a whole. Beneath 
the floor, foundations are in 
place for an immersion pool, in 
case the parish should use one 
in the future. Location of the 
font just inside the doors to the 
main worship space encoura 
parishioners to reenact their 
entry into the church symboli- 
cally at the font itself, rather 
than a substitute holy water 


Furniture for worship serv- 
ices (2, 3, and page 84) inter- 
prets age-old chair and table 
forms in cherry wood, with 
joints as ornament, much in the 
manner of early Wright or 
craftsman styles of that period. 
The objective is dignity befit- 
ting the ceremonies, without 
glorifying the participants. In 
the chapel (2), the glass taberna- 
cle for the reserved eucharist 
echoes the form of the octagonal 
space, with its conical roof and 
glass block walls. 

The sculpture in the court- 
yard (4), only fixed cross in the 
church, is placed and scaled to 
bring the cross down to the level 
of the human observer—and 
designed to be omnidirectional. 
The interplay of circle with 
squares apy again here, tk 
central opening symbolizing, as 
at the font, the passage from the 
earthly to the spiritual realm. 


“God does not need liturgy; people 
do, and people have only their 
own a " ton 
with which to celebrate.” —Envi- 
ronment and Art in Catholic 
Worship, National Conference 
Catholic Bishops, 1978. 
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Project: Light of the World Catho- 
lic Church, Littleton, Colo. 
Architects: Hoover Berg Des- 
mond, Denver (Karl Berg, princi- 
pal in charge; George Hoover, 
Christopher Lessard, Gerald 
Olson, Cassandra Ensberg, Daniel 
Braun, project team). 

Client: Light of the World Parish. 
Site: knoll with highest elevation 
in area, fine views of mountains to 
west, arterial street to north. 
Program: 800-seat worship space 
and related facilities, to be built 
in three stages. Phase I completed 
with 500-seat sanctuary, 15,900 
sq ft total. 


Structural system: concrete cais- 
sons, grade beams, and slabs; steel 
column-and-beam frame; roofs of 
bar joists with metal deck or 
glulam trusses with wood decking. 
Major materials: brick veneer, 
glass block, double insulating 
glass, gypsum board, exposed 
structural wood, flooring of 
quarry tile, wood, carpet (see 
Building Materials, p. 172). 
Mechanical system: gas-fired 
boiler and glycol/water chiller 
with dual-zone fan units. 


Consultants: KKBNA, Inc., struc- 
tural; Garland Cox & Associates, 
electrical; Hadji & Associates, 
mechanical; David L. Adams, 
acoustical. The Reverend Eugene 
A. Walsh, S. S., liturgical consult- 
ant; the Reverend John Buscemi, 
liturgical artist. Altar furniture, 
baptismal font, courtyard sculp- 
ture, and other liturgical items 
designed by the Reverend Bus- 
cemi, with Christopher Lessard of 
Hoover Berg Desmond. 


General contractor: Marantha 
Construction Co. 

Costs: $1,265,000 (bid, 1982); 
$1,540,000 (actual, completed 
1984), including site work, land- 
scaping, and interior finishes; 
liturgical items, $39,000; furnish- 
ings, $45,000. 

Photos: R. Greg Hursley, Inc. 


THE recent work of Kristian Gullichsen represents a 
significant departure from the Miesian inspired rationalism that 
characterized his earlier buildings, a rationalism that dominated Fin- 
nish architecture for more than a decade beginning in the late 1960s. 
In searching for a more expressive architecture incorporating ref- 
erential and associative forms, and evolving away from a sensibility 
grounded in industrialized production as exemplified by the “Mod- 
uli” summer house system developed with Juhani Pallasmaa in 1969, 
Gullichsen has not forsaken Modernism. For he perceives “that the 
original conception of Modernism contains endless potentials of rel- 
evant architectural expression, including the notions of history, 
memory, and meaning.” By not 
renouncing the recent past and 
continuing to explore the poten- 
tials provided by the architec- 
tural language of the Modern 
movement, Gullichsen, in con- 
cert with a number of his Finnish 
contemporaries, is building on 
the traditions and attitudes es- 
tablished by Alvar Aalto, Erik 


Bryggman, Arne Ervi, Aulis 
Blomstedt, and others. 

The Kauniainen church, as 
with the Malmi church com- 


pleted in 1981, exemplifies Gul- 
lichsen's current exploration for 
means to expand Modernist vo- 
cabulary and thereby create a 
associative architecture. 
For what initially appears as 
heroic “white” cubic architecture 
is, in fact, a fabric embracing a 
breadth of expressive and rep- 
resentational forms and images. 
While influences from Modern 
painting along with the tradi- 
tional and historic architecture 


more 


of Finland and the Mediterranean inform the design, the work of 


Aalto, Le Corbusier, and the Swedish architect Sigurd Lewerentz is 
mentioned by Gullichsen as explicit sources for expression, which 


provide a methodologic as well as a stylistic foundation. For each of 


the three not only evolved a richly expressive and personal language 
from the constructs of Modernism; over the course of their careers 
each habitually strove to reconcile the Modern, traditional, and his- 
torical sensibilities rooted within their work. 


Located in a wealthy western suburb of Helsinki, the context of 


the parish center is complex. The site is a south-sloping, triangular 
property located north of the Kauniainen train station, adjacent to 
asmall commercial block, and surrounded by an amalgam of housing 
complexes. The property appears as a residual space, its awkward 
shape resulting from the adjacent developments. Moreover, an exist- 
ing parish hall and detached tower, designed by Keijo Petaja (dating 
from 1961), had to be incorporated into the design. Gullichsen's 
response was to create a complex that gathered these autonomous, 
undifferentiated suburban elements into a comprehensible totality, 
yet simultaneously making a building qualitatively different from 
the world around it. 

Two streets, forming a cross-axis, regulate the site, while the pres- 
ence of two large walls, an exterior courtyard, and a cavernlike 
sanctuary space establish the formal and spatial order of the building. 
Although forcefully presented in the completed building, the parts, 
while maintaining compositional clarity, do not stand as mere dia- 
grammatic gestures of an idealized order; for in Gullichsen’s hands 
they attain tectonic development as particularized forms, spaces, and 
elements acknowledging and accommodating the myriad pressures 
mediating between concept and realized building. 

The north-south line of the cross-axis defines the major street, a 
stepped walkway recalling the alleyways of a Mediterranean village, 
embracing the larger context by providing access through the site 


from the southern commercial area to the housing development 
north of the complex. Entry from the south is defined by the bell 
tower, a sentinal or beacon of curved white stucco with a cross etched 
into its surface, while a modest gateway frames the transition to the 
northern residential areas. The secondary walkway forming the east- 
west axis brings the existing parish hall on the eastern edge of the 
property into the composition, while connecting to a residential street 
at the western boundary of the state. At the point where the residen- 
tial street touches the walkway, an espalier archway—a direct refer- 
ence to Le Corbusier (page 123 of the 1910—1929 volume of the 
Oeuvre Complete) marks the western end of the axis and frames the 
entry to the complex. Near the 
main entrance to the building, 
the east-west street widens to sig- 
nify the importance of this loca- 
tion, and at the same time accom- 
modates the gathering activity 
appropriate at both portal and 
street crossing. 

Two  walls—a whitewashed 
western wall and an undulating 
brick southern wall—create a de- 
fensive, embracing enclosure 
protecting the complex from the 
surrounding environment. The 
enfolding edge formed by both 
walls is of a constant height, 
forming a datum that regulates 
the plan order, accentuates the 
stepped character of the site, and 
anchors the skylights rising 
above it. The differing material 
qualities assigned to each wall 
define its particular purpose and 
position within the composition. 
This differentiation also estab- 
lishes a set of contrasting associ- 
ations—dualities such as sculp- 
tural versus planar and tangible versus abstract—which form the 
thematic program for the detail development of the design. The 
undulating brick wall mediates between the office wing and the slop- 
ing, parklike setting, while gesturing to the larger context of the 
Kauniainen train station and commercial center to the south. This 
serpentine brick cliff, with its vine-covered wood trellis, is, as ac- 
knowledged by Gullichsen, “somehow derived from Alvar Aalto.” 
Such a reference should not be underestimated in this instance, for 
his association with Aalto is twofold: Not only did Gullichsen grow 
up in the Villa Mairea, he also worked for Aalto. Though Aaltoesque 
in spirit, the brick surface also affiliates itself with the earlier brick- 
veneered parish hall. 

The billboardlike western wall—termed the “wailing wall" by its 
designer in acknowledgement of the very high taxes paid by the 
inhabitants of this wealthy suburb—stands in marked contrast to the 
undulating southern wall. Forming the eastern edge of the stepped 
street, and rendered in white stucco, the wall contains a set of jux- 
taposed images: dualities such as thin versus thick, hovering versus 
rooted, general versus particular, and modern versus traditional 
seem to vacillate in an intentional tension. Initially, the white planar 
wall reads as an ephemeral Modern surface—taut, pristine, and 
cubic. At the same time, a dark granite base roots the surface to the 
site and street, while the possibility of a thicker, more traditional 
form of wall construction is alluded to by the depth implied in its 
apertures. A series of secondary architectural elements—entryways, 
windows, and exedra forms—animates the flatness of the wall. 

Either carved into or modeled upon the continuous plane, Gul- 
lichsen places and forms these elements to convey essential knowl- 
edge regarding the activities behind the wall. A cubic two-story open- 
ing with a blue painted ceiling penetrates the wall at the entry to the 
interior courtyard. Three exedra forms, references to Classical archi- 
tecture and Sigurd Lewerentz's work, punctuate the wall: One, a 
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curved surface modeled upon the wall, forms an internal staircase; 
a second, carved into the wall surface, acknowledges the position of 
the baptismal font within the sanctuary; while the third, a low sculp- 
tural element with skylight that houses the sacristy, is detached from 
the wall and located on the western side of the street. 

At the crossing of the two streets, a large splayed indentation in 
the wall defines the entrance to the sanctuary. This portal incorpo- 
rates decorative motifs carved into the plasterwork above the pat- 
terned brick panels and heavy bronze door. The religious iconog- 
raphy is quite explicit, derived directly from Carolus Lindberg’s 
scholarship on Finnish medieval church architecture. The bell tower 
is formed where the white plane turns the corner to meet the brick 
wall. The white mass erodes away, its internal surfaces painted gray 
to set off the tower. 

In Finnish medieval churches a stone wall defined a sacred world 
within the larger landscape, a courtyard containing church and 
graveyard that was qualitatively different from the adjacent farm- 
lands. Contrasting the Modernist images found in the Kauniainen 
church, the courtyard mediates between the original parish hall and 
Gullichsen’s design. Gullichsen places a vine-wrapped colonnade and 
trellis that acts as protective passageway and visual screen on the 
eastern edge of the courtyard, effectively neutralizing the parish hall. 
The walls forming the courtyard are punctuated by large, rather 
matter-of-fact window openings of the office wing and support 
spaces for the church. 

The entry hall, through its position and shape, acts as a small plaza 
gathering the courtyard, entry, and sanctuary together. It is both 
inside and outside, a quality created by the curved glass surface, the 
gridded Romeo and Juliet bay window, lighting fixtures, floating 
ceiling plane, and planting. Its light-filled openness is contrasted by 
the cavernlike sanctuary space, a subterranean room anchored in 
the hillside and reached by a low, sloping corridor. The procession 
down is intended to bring forth the remembrance of early Christian 
underground worship. A forced perspective is created by the splayed 
walls forming the transitional path, a journey syncopated by three 
lightwells in the eastern wall and four columns denoting passage into 
the church hall. 
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The simple cubic interior of the sanctuary, as in many contempo- 
rary Finnish churches, is spare: white walls, wood ceiling, and tile 
floors. The pulpit, altar, and baptismal font, in keeping with Evangel- 
ical-Lutheran doctrine, are given equal prominence within the space. 
The sense of being anchored in the earth is reinforced through the 
use of skylights and clerestory windows. A triangular skylight focuses 
light on both the altar and the western wall, while light over the 
choir washes down a wall that will eventually have vines growing on 
it. The punched character of the small clerestory windows, located 
near the ceiling, provides a sense of thickness and protection to the 
walls. The convex exedra form of the baptismal font is slit by a 
narrow window that cuts through the ceiling and is transformed, at 
the location of the walkway on the exterior, into a thin waterfall that 
comes to rest in a small pool: Sky and earth are connected by light 
and water. 

The second-floor parish hall seems a miniaturization of the 
sanctuary, with its light-washed, vine-covered wall. Bay windows of 
differing qualities overlook the street and entry hall, while a view 
into the sanctuary is provided by a small window. The shallow vaulted 
ceiling of the first-floor parish hall, used primarily for additional 
sanctuary seating, appears derived from Lewerentz’s Björkhagen 
church or Le Corbusier’s weekend house in Paris. An undulating 
curve in the ceilings of the two sitting rooms is a more explicit refer- 
ence, coming directly from the ceiling in the master bedroom of the 
Villa Mairea. 

One further image is intended to pervade the complex: an illusion 
of ruin created by the extensive use of planting. While the greenery, 
found on both exterior and interior surfaces, has yet to mature, it 
is Gullichsen’s intention that it “will contribute towards imparting a 
look of eternity to the complex, turning it into an old mossy ruin.” 
As with Aalto before him, Gullichsen’s use of planting represents 
the fundamental antagonism between built form and the forces of 
nature. “The inevitable damage which will occur, the plaster will fall 
here and there, and the other ravages of time,” he continues, “are, 
in fact, welcome.” William C. Miller m 


The author is an architect and associate professor at Kansas State University, Manhattan; his 
Alvar Aalto: An Annotated Bibliography was published by Garland in 1984. 
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At the south end of the church 
(above) an undulating brick wall 
with trellis is derived from Aalto. 
The vestibule (left) joins courtyard 
and sanctuary; its inside/outside 
quality created by the curved glass 
surface is heightened by the gridded 
bay window, lighting fixtures, float- 
ing ceiling plane, and planting. 
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The simple interior of the sanctuary 
is spare; the pulpit, altar, and baptis- 
mal font are given equal promi- 
nence. The baptismal font, though, 
extends from a slit in the ceiling 
down through a narrow window 
and into a waterfall terminated ina 
small pool. The sense of being an- 
chored in the earth is reinforced 
through the use of skylights and 
clerestory windows. 
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Project: Parish Center, 
Kauniainen, Finland. 

Architect: Gullichsen, Kairamo, 
Vormala Architects, Helsinki (Kris- 


tian Gullichsen, partner in charge). 


Client: Lutheran Parish, 
Kauniainen. 

Site: south-facing slope including 
original parish hall and bell tower of 
1961. 

Program: church hall for 200, with 
150 additional overflow seats in 


adjacent parish hall, two clubrooms, 


and offices, totaling 17,000 sq ft. 
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Structural system: reinforced con- 
crete walls and floors. 

Major materials: concrete, red 
brick cladding, white stucco finish. 
Consultants: Góran Engroos, land- 
scape; Gullichsen, Kairamo, Vor- 
mala, interiors; Aarre Kijanen, 
structural; Timo Sarpila, mechani- 
cal; Joel Majurinen, electrical. 
General contractor: Hartela Oy. 
Costs: $2 million, approximately 
$116 per sq ft. 

Photos: Simo Rista except middle, p. 
91, William C. Miller. 
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Numerous projects have already 
been completed for Berlin's 
International Building 


Exhibition of 1987. 


SEVERAL years ago the city of West 
Berlin announced its IBA '84, the latest in a series 
of Interational Building Exhibitions staged by Ger- 
man cities during the past century as a living dem- 
onstration of innovative approaches to housing 
(P/A, Jan. 1982, pp. 197-204). Because gov- 
ernmental changes in Berlin had delayed funding, 
IBA's date was postponed to 1987. 

The task the organizers set was enormous. “Liv- 
ing in the City" is the theme, and the idea is to 
weave together parts of the city—over 150 sites 
were chosen—torn by war, unsympathetic urban 
renewal, and neglect. Two administrative sections 
of IBA have focused on different areas of Berlin 
and used somewhat different methods. The section 
headed by Josef Paul Kleiheus concerns itself for 
the most part with building—generally infill proj- 
ects—and it invited scores of internationally re- 
nowned architects, as well as local firms, to compete 
for the approximately 100 sites it had pinpointed. 
Most of the projects shown here were produced 
by this section. The other part of IBA, headed by 
Hardt-Waltherr Hamer, concerns itself less with 
new construction and more with repairing existing 
buildings and stabilizing the social order—as far as 
is possible architecturally—by using community 
consultation and self-help procedures. Its field of 
operations is principally the Luisenstadt and 
Southeast Kreuzberg parts of the city, originally 
(in the late 1970s) slated for demolition and oc- 
cupied by impoverished squatters. Two of the new 
buildings commissioned by this IBA group are by 
the Berlin architects Baller (p. 98) and by Por- 
tuguese architect Alvaro Siza. 

About 20 percent of the 100 sites planned by 
Kleiheus’s group have been completed, and many 
more will be done by 1987, when IBA’s contract 
runs out. Generally, IBA specified the building 
line, the heights (usually a minimum of six floors), 
and the program for the projects. Street-level 
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shops, considered highly desirable, have not yet 
succeeded, as they cannot be subsidized as housing 
can, and the population in most IBA areas is still 
too meager to support commerce. IBA is hoping 
the government will provide other necessary in- 
frastructure elements, such as schools. Traditional 
Berlin housing characteristics have often been inte- 
grated: inner courtyards glimpsed from the street, 
largish entry/stairhalls. To keep the larger projects 
varied, and to involve most of the invited architects 
in IBA (even if their schemes were not proceed- 
ing), sites were divided up among numerous de- 
signers, following the master plans of the winning 
submissions. Post-Modernism, in its heyday when 
IBA began, had the sympathy of its organizers. 
Both the strengths and the follies of the PM ap- 
proach are seen in the IBA results. No technical 
innovations were sought, except for one group of 
energy demonstration houses. Generally, prefabri- 
cated concrete slabs are supported on bearing 
block walls. IBA originally expected greater ex- 
perimentation with housing layouts, but under the 
pressure to realize projects, the normal German 
Housing Manual standards had to be followed. 

Despite the fact that there is no housing shortage 
in Berlin, there are waiting lists for IBA housing. 
Salary level establishes eligibility for accommoda- 
tion, as in the British Council system, and includes 
low middle income people, such as teachers. 

'That IBA has accomplished as much as it has is 
almost miraculous. As it was set up, it can make 
"recommendations" to the developers who are 
partners with the City in building the projects, but 
it has no real executive power, and is too depend- 
ent on political sympathies. 

In 1987, bus tours will take visitors around to 
the sites. Few model apartments will be shown, as 
apartments will have been rented. But the methods 
used to weave together the city will be on view. 
Susan Doubilet Li 
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P/A Portfolio: 
IBA Update 


1 
Rauchstrasse 


Despite the participation of seven indi- 
vidualistic architects—most of them inter- 
nationally renowned and all of them 
given a free rein, stylistically—this com- 
plex in central Berlin’s South Tiergarten 
area manages to be the most serene of 
IBA's larger projects. The reason for this 
lies in part in the nature of the surround- 
ing neighborhood and in larger part in 
the orderly master plan designed by Rob 
Krier in response to the context. 

The neighborhood was developed in the 
19th Century as an exclusive residential 
area with generous villas adjacent to a 
landscaped park, called the Tiergarten, 
designed by Peter Joseph Lenné. From 
1936 into the 1940s, it became an exten- 
sive Diplomatic Zone. Krier picked up the 
metaphor of the freestanding villa, while 
creating a small central park that con- 
trasts with the picturesque Tiergarten by 
being long and quite formal. 

All buildings are five stories high. At 
one end of the site is the wide, centrally 
curved 63-unit building by Krier himself, 
acting as gatehouse to the site and as 
screen from the adjacent traffic artery. 
Behind this gatehouse, the site is lined by 
three square buildings along both edges, 
designed by six architects (see site plan). 
At the northwest corner of the site, balanc- 
ing an existing L-shaped building to its 
south and beckoning back, with its tower 
and its brown bricklyellow trim to Krier's 
gatehouse, stands Aldo Rossi’s 30-unit 
housing block. 

One can begin to see how the landscap- 
ing will contribute to the unity of the 
experience. The central park, almost an 
allée, is gently depressed and lined with 


ARCHITECTS 

1 ROB KRIER 

2 BRENNER/TONON 

3 VALENTINY. HERMANN 
4 GIORGIO GRASSI 
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7 ROB KRIER 

8 ALDO ROSSI 

9 EXISTING BUILDING 
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trees (one must imagine their effect when 
full-grown), and its forced perspective, 
resulting naturally from the slight taper 


of the site, ends at the east in an “am- 
phitheater" formed by the gatehouse's 
curved shape. Conversely, the 13-foot- 
wide area surrounding the buildings 
provides the ground-floor tenants with 
grassy terraces somewhat defined by being 
raised three feet above the central public 
zone and above the paved lateral streets 
where parking is permitted. 

Krier, deploring the devastating effect 
that economic development has had on 
housing standards, conceived of the build- 
ing plans as compensating for the limited 
living spaces by “the imaginative use of 
diversified layouts." In the two buildings 
he designed, he gave corner apartments 
diagonal vistas to maximize the sense of 
space, and provided oval and circular 
rooms for spatial variety. Given the small 
dimensions of these rooms and their double 
service as circulation spaces, one wonders 
how effectively the tenants can use them. 
The six square buildings were originally 
conceived with four apartments per floor, 
each with two views, around a large 
stairwell. Economics, however, forced the 
inclusion of an average of five units per 
floor (Mario Botta dropped out in protest, 
to be replaced by Hans Hollein); and fire 
regulations necessitated a much smaller 
stairwell than originally desired. Most of 
the architects managed to devise interest- 
ing stairwells, notably Giorgio Grassi and 
Krier, while Hollein used details to trick 
extra effects out of limited dimensions: 
gold ceiling in the lobby, lights as column 
"capitals" on the landings. With respect 
to the unit layouts, Hollein's seem to be the 
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most successful and, in fact, the most 
popular: He used Krier's device of the 


diagonal vista, while providing a more 


balanced and elegant apportioning of the 
usable spaces. Rossi’s units were laid out 
unimaginatively by local architects. The 

apartments, a total of 239 in the complex, 
range from IH to 5 rooms (two 7-room 

units in the gatehouse). 

Strict massing and material controls 
(brick for the two end buildings, stucco for 
the square ones) dictated the overall effect 
of the project, but individual architectural 
results vary. Hollein’s building, with its 
angled balconies, corner bow windows, 
and curved exterior walls creating the 
illusion of a flying roof form, makes the 
most of the imposed limitations, its Joyous 
nature enhanced (though some would not 
agree) by its folded entrance canopy, 
painted “cracked ice” wall treatment, and 
pink, yellow, blue, and coral coloring. In 
sharp contrast, but with fine results, 
Brenner and Tonon of Berlin achieve a 
severe 1920s Modernist purity in their 
building. The success of Grassi's carefully 
spartan building is compromised by an 
incised northern courtyard questionably 
deep and narrow even if designed for 
Mediterranean conditions. Rossi, on the 
other hand, brings his traditions north- 
ward most gracefully. Individual loggias 
are set into the building envelope, and the 
simple block and tower seem quite Ger- 
manic, clad in Schinkel-Schuleresque 
yellow-banded brown brick. 

Krier's gatehouse building is overly 
fussy on the courtyard side. On its en- 
trance facade, however, despite some 
detailing flaws, it is monumental. Brick- 
clad, skylighted staircases embrace its 
curved stucco facade, and its emphatic 
centrality is reminiscent of the Karl- 
Marx-Hof. Herein, perversely, lies the 
dichotomy of the scheme: A bucolic scene 
of pastel villas, not a tough urban one as 
implied, lies behind this powerful front. 
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Phosphate Elimination Plant 

At the suggestion of IBA, Gustav Peichl 
of Vienna was commissioned by the State 
of Berlin to design this water depollutant 
plant in Tegel, a north Berlin community 
with a large lake and a harbor (see p. 
101). Water runoff, badly polluted by 
industrial and household waste, is di- 
verted from a major drainage channel 
before entering the harbor, and is passed 
into one of three open tanks (above) for 
chemical treatment. The principal build 
ng (both photos) contains the control 
room, labs, and chemical storage tanks. It 
is notable for its ship imagery within and 
without, and for its grinning "face" 
(Peichl is ever the caricaturist) that looms 
above the smooth grassy mound surround- 
ing the treatment tanks. (Engineers 
Sulzer; Marks; Berlin Waterworks. 
Local architects: Volker Patke.) 
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Fraenkelufer housing 

The organic structuralism of this infill/ 
renovation housing complex by Berlin 
husband-and-wife team Hinrich and 
Inger Baller not only differs stylistically 
from the stuccoed containers at Rauch- 
strasse, it also was commissioned by a 
different client with different attitudes; 
Hiimer’s IBA group (p. 93). The block 
where the Baller project stands was the 
birthplace of the squatters’ movement. 
Dilapidated and gap-toothed, its row of 


buildings were to be torn down when the 


Ballers, in a winning competition submis 
sion, proposed to repair the salvageable 
buildings, infill the block's corner (above), 


inset two new buildings along the street 
(on the bank of the Landwehr Canal) 
while giving access under them to an 
inner court, and continue the housing 
along the inner wall of the court (this 
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page, top), against the firewall of the 
adjacent lot. 

If at first glance the buildings seem 
stylistically willful, closer examination 
reveals a structural lyricism that can 
result only from structural logic. The 
Ballers explain that every structural part 
is rational in direction and location and 
possesses a minimum profile. In this, they 
are inspired by Pier Luigi Nervi and 
designers of modern concrete bridges. 
(They cite also, as inspiration, the work of 
Gaudi, the Baroque churches of Baltha- 
zar Neumann, Berlage, and the Chicago 
School.) Perhaps surprisingly, the build- 
ing is as economical as minimum Berlin 
public housing standards demand—un- 
like some of the other IBA projects, such as 
Ritterstrasse (overleaf) and Rauch- 
strasse, which were subsidized at a higher 
rate. Economy was assisted by the Ballers' 
understanding of structural techniques. 
Formwork for in-situ and prefabricated 
concrete work was simple and repeated 
throughout the project, contrary to ap 
pearances, Curved balconies (middle and 
bottom right), cast in a factory, were 
created by pouring one section, allowing 
it to set, then tilting the form and pouring 
the remaining part—a process that the 
Ballers had observed as standard in 
prefabrication workshops. Variations 
were also achieved, using the same molds, 
by nailing strips in different patterns, so 
that different parts of the molds were 
used. The stairway (bottom lefi) was a 
simple cylinder with cutouts. Wood- 
framed windows, which seem highly 
varied, are for the most part repetitive, 
and the operable sections are all identical. 
All balcony railings are repeated, and 
their complexity 1s deceptive: The solid 
steel tubes are bent and welded, but be- 
cause all joints are overlapped, welds 
need not be as perfect, and as expensive, 
as a simple butt joint. 

Old buildings are knit to new by the 
addition of certain details, such as bal- 
conies, and by the skillful use of mez- 
zanines to provide modern ceiling heights 
without compromising existing facades, a 
technique brilliantly used by the Ballers in 
the restoration of a war-scarred Bruno 
Taut building nearby. 

The court landscaping is organic and 
follows the request of the residents. Park- 
ing, located beneath the rear building, is 
so well integrated with the landscape that 
it is (for once) a pleasant element. 
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Ritterstrasse North 

Rob Krier designed the master plan of this 
two block scheme, the southern two quad- 
rangles of which, with 146 apartments 
and four shop spaces, were completed 
over a year ago. In keeping with Joseph 
Kleiheus's principles of apportioning 
design responsibilities in order to build in 
a natural variety, the houses, though 
contiguous, are designed by different 
firms. Among them are Bangert, Jansen, 
Scholz, Schultes of Berlin; Ganz and 
Rolfes, also of Berlin, who designed a 
handsome brick elevation (middle) in 
harmony with the adjacent public utility 
building; and Rob Krier himself, whose 
house on Feilnerstrasse (top) was built as 
homage to, and after the pattern of, a 
house by Schinkel that stood on the site. 
Under the eaves of Krier’s building are 
medallions alternating with relief masks 
of famous architects. This building will 
face a small central square when the 
northern section is realized. The begin- 
nings of eventual connecting wings are 
awkwardly visible now. 

This complex is more closely controlled 
as to materials (stucco, except on the 
major street facades, where brick is used) 
and architectural elements than was the 
earlier project just south of Ritterstrasse, 
also planned and in part built by Krier 
(P/A, Oct. 1982, pp. 90—93). Still, 
harmony has not quite been achieved, 
especially in the courtyards (bottom left), 
where overzealous landscaping in the 
central shared area does nothing to calm 
the effect of scores of unofficial private 
gardens proudly individualized. 
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Other schemes 

Moore, Ruble, Y udell of Los Angeles 
have designed a recreational, cultural, 
and housing (top left) complex for the 
harbor, recently extended by dredging, in 
the north Berlin community of Tegel (p. 
97). Tegel, with villas (including Schin- 
kel's Humboldt Mansion), more modest 
housing, and the Borsig Locomotive 
Works of the 19th Century, is now an 
important recreation and shopping area, 
having a lake and forests, and convenient 
public transportation. Piles are being 
driven for an artificial island with a 
poolhouse, while the first public building, 
a library, will begin construction soon. 
Villas for this complex have also been 
designed by Stanley Tigerman, Robert 
Stern, John Hejduk, Paolo Portoghesi, 
and others. 

John Hejduk has designed two schemes 
for the Friedrichstadt area, one, for a 
small site, acting as gateway and clock 
(top right). Other schemes for nearby sites 
are being prepared by Doug Clelland of 
Great Britain, Gino Valle of Italy, and 
Raimund Abraham of New York. Other 
projects in the neighborhood, complete or 
nearing completion, include housing by 
Arata Isozaki, the Czech firm of Stavo- 
projekt, the Dutch architect Herman 
Herzberger, and the Berlin firm Kollhoff, 
Ovaska. 

Rem Koolhaas is planning a building 
near Checkpoint Charlie (middle), with 
facilities for police, customs, and the 
Allies at ground level, and apartments 
above. Across the street will be a housing 
scheme by Eisenman/Robertson, and 
nearby, ones by Aldo Rossi (bottom) and 
by Oriel Bohigas. 

Other notable IBA schemes by O.M. 
Ungers, Antoine Grumbach, Kurt Acker- 
mann of Munich, and Vladimir Nicolic 
and others (five energy demonstration 
buildings) have been completed. Schemes 
by Stirling and Wilford (Science Center) 
and Vittorio Gregotti are under construc- 
tion. And projects by Hans Hollein (Cul- 
tural Forum), Paolo Portoghesi (Italian 
Embassy restoration), and Kisho 
Kurokawa (Japanese-German Cultural 
Center in the former Japanese Embassy) 
are soon to proceed. About to be an- 
nounced are the winners of a competition 
to design a sports park, including several 
structures, near the Tiergarten (to allow 
that 19th-Century park to return to its 
original contemplative purposes). Com- 
petitors include Emilio Ambasz, Agrest/ 
Gandelsonas, and Rafael Moneo. 
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Docklands Demise? Revitalization of the London Docklands is 


proceeding apace. Critics claim the British 
Government's desire to spur quick 
development has overridden long-term 
concerns for quality architecture and 
sensitive urban design. 
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1 Isle of Dogs 

View looking northwest from the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich 
(foreground), across the Isle of 
Dogs, which fills a deep meander 
bend in the River Thames. Critics 
say the “Greenwich Axis," extend- 


ing from All Saints Church, Black- b จ d l " à : =~ พ ร ร ๆ d 
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the market · led development in the 
Enterprise Zone. 
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"NEVER before in Britain in this century has so much 
development taken place so quickly, in such an unconstrained way 
and over such a large area." Thus, the British weekly Architect's Jour- 
nal recently summarized the state of London's Docklands, an area 
of eight square miles to the east of the City whose regeneration has, 
since 1981, been the task of the Conservative government quango, 
the London Docklands Development Corporation. 

The LDDC, accountable to the Department of the Environment, 
was established to reverse the decline and dereliction in the four 
designated regions comprising Docklands: Wapping, due east of the 
Tower of London; Surrey Docks on the South Bank of the Thames; 
the Isle of Dogs, a peninsula in the river's deep meander bend; and 
the Royal Docks, furthest east yet still only five miles from the City. 
The docks, some dating back to the turn of the last century, were 
rendered obsolete by the technological revolution in cargo handling 
since the 1960s brought on by containerization and bulk shipping. 

While the LDDC keeps up a barrage of annual reports loaded with 
heady statistics and carefully cropped glossy photos, eyecatching 
billboard advertisements proclaim Dockland's proximity to central 
London. Yet the quality of architecture and urban planning for this 
vast area has drawn an equally constant stream of criticism from 
designers, politicians, and the local community. Commenting on the 
LDDC's 1984 exhibition, one critic declared, "Here is an architecture 
for post- Thatcher Britain—mean, frightened, grudging, confused, 
piecemeal, and short-sighted." 

The LDDC replaced the Labor-dominated Docklands Joint Com- 
mittee in 1981 and the new leaders’ private enterprise thrust is 
typified by the real estate development backgrounds of the original 
and current board chairmen: Sir Nigel Broackes, chairman of Trafal- 
gar House, and (since July 1984) Christopher Benson of Metropoli- 
tan Estates and Property Company. The corporation was handed 
large tracts of land previously owned by public bodies, such as local 


Za, b Elephant Lane 

Elephant Lane, a mixed housing 
and office development in Rother- 
hithe, has just been completed to 
the 1983 competition-winning de- 
sign of Corrigan, Soundy, Kilaiditi. 
The 76 dwellings feature oeil-de- 
boeuf windows in gabled brick 
facades. The site plan respects the 
existing north-south street pattern 
and terminates in a small plaza, a 
colonnaded river walk, and a jetty. 


government, the Gas Board, and the Port of London Authority, and 
set out to lure the private sector. It was given a major boost in this 
mission when, in April 1982, the only Enterprise Zone (EZ) in Lon- 
don was established in the Isle of Dogs (1); the incentives here include 
exemption from local rates (taxes) for commercial and industrial 
uses until 1992; up to 100 percent capital allowances for new con- 
struction; no Development Land Tax; and a much simplified plan- 
ning system. 

But the enterprise initiative has not proved to be the expected 
panacea. In a monitoring report to the Greater London Council 
dated December 1984, urban and land economists Roger Tym & 
Partners concluded that the land values had probably doubled or 
tripled since EZ designation, but that public investment in land ac- 
quisition, infrastructure, and site preparation, all critical factors in 
the Isle of Dogs' development, had exceeded rates relief and capital 
allowances. “The EZ initiative ... is not the retreat from public sector 
intervention which may have been initially expected," they wrote. 
Higher rents, the product of EZ designation, had offset the potential 
benefit of rates exemption for some 30 percent of respondents, the 
advantage accruing instead to private developers or landowners. Al- 
though the incentives have brought work to the area, the new firms 
employ relatively few local residents. New business does not there- 
fore necessarily mean job opportunities for those of the adjacent 
boroughs of Tower Hamlets and Newham, in parts of which there 
is up to 20 or 30 percent unemployment. Anger at the replacement 
of democratically elected representatives (the Joint Committee) by a 
central government authority (LDDC) is compounded by the loss of 
former workplaces, as waterfront buildings are bought up by private 
developers and converted into luxury apartments. 

Housing is just one of the sore points. The LDDC is not a housing 
authority and thus cannot build houses for rent, but stipulates that 
40 percent of homes built on its land should be "affordable," that 


4 British Telecom 

British Telecom occupies two Pa- 
tera units on Canary Wharf. The 
Patera system of prefabricated in- 
dustrial buildings is designed and 
manufactured by architect Michael 
Hopkins. His Telecom complex is 
the best of a batch of high-tech sheds 
built to house light industry and 
corporate clients in the first wave of 
development on the Isle of Dogs. 
The two Telecom buildings would 
4 have to be removed, together with 
3 New Concordia Wharf Terry Farrell's Limehouse Studios, 
The conversion of this 1855 grain if the Canary Wharf financial center 
warehouse to some 60 apartments, (figure 9) is approved. 

fitted out to shell stage only, was 

carried out by Pollard Thomas & 

Edwards, who succeeded Nicholas 

Lacey on the job. The complex, 

which also contains office and 

studio space plus communal facil- 

ities for residents, is characteristic 

of much rehabilitation undertaken 

in the Docklands. 


Morley von Sternberg 
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5 Heron Quay 

Nicholas Lacy Jobst & Hyett's 
Heron Quay development on the 
Isle of Dogs for Tarmac Brookglad 
may be expanded if the Canary 
Wharf scheme immediately to the 
north (9) is given the go-ahead. The 
completed first phase consists of 
office buildings clad in dark red 
vitreous enamel panels, on a brick 
podium. The original scheme plans 
200 residential units, plus office, 
light-industrial, and retail space. 


is, less than $57,000. While the corporation proudly proclaims that 
home ownership has trebled to 15 percent in its first four years of 
existence, the new private housing remains way out of reach for most 
local residents, especially in the Borough of Newham, which has a 
serious shortage of housing for rent, and a calamitous inheritance 
of 1960s housing stock. Although 16 percent of houses built and 
occupied on LDDC land were bought by housing associations for 
rent and/or shared ownership, so far only one such scheme enjoys 
a prime waterfront site. 

In the private sector, dismal neo-vernacular estates have sprouted 
on LDDC sites in the eastern areas of Beckton and Cyprus, built by 
volume house-builders such as Wimpey, Barratts, Comben & 
Broseley. Closer to the Square Mile of central London, many hand- 
some wharves with spectacular river views have been refurbished as 
luxury residences (3) where a three-bedroom apartment can cost 
over $425,000. New housing schemes of architectural interest include 
Jeremy Dixon’s Dudgeon’s Wharf (6) at Manchester Road, Isle of 
Dogs (for Costain), and MacCormac Jamieson and Prichard’s Shad- 
well Basin development at London Docks (for Sanctuary Land). Two 
architect developer competitions produced architecturally distin- 
guished housing for sites in Rotherhithe, Surrey Docks: the Cherry 
Garden Pier scheme (7) by Ralph Lerner and Richard Reid (now no 
longer in partnership), and the Elephant Lane development (2) by 
Corrigan, Soundy, Kilaiditi. 

The absence of a clear urban design policy for the Enterprise Zone 
has drawn sharpest criticism from the architectural profession. The 
LDDC's stated development strategy is “to secure maximum private 
investment and in turn provide guidance to prospective developers 
on the environmental qualities sought.” The urbanistic consequences 
of this sequence of priorities are abundantly clear all over the Isle 
of Dogs with its motley collection of light industrial buildings (4), 
garish in their “high-tech” modernity, and distinguished only by a 


6 Dudgeon’s Wharf 

Jeremy Dixon’s housing scheme for 
Costain, at Dudgeon’s Wharf, Man- 
chester Road, Isle of Dogs, repeats 
his success in residential design 
elsewhere in London: at St Mark’s 
Road, North Kensington, and more 
recently at Lanark Road, Maida 
Vale, and Ashmill Street in Padding- 
ton. Dixon, like Lerner & Reid (7), 
places tall pavilions on the water- 
front and arranges formal streets 
behind. A wide avenue runs from 
the river to a crescent on the land 
side of Saunders Ness Road. This 
axis is marked by pairs of four-story 
pavilions at each end, which anchor 
the pitched-roof townhouses in 
between. 
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7 Cherry Garden Pier 

Lerner & Reid’s housing scheme 
for developer Lovell Farrow was 
selected for construction at Cherry 
Garden Pier in Rotherhithe, al- 
though it originally placed third in 
the LDDC’s 1984 architect/de- 
veloper competition. The design 
groups seven-story, brick-clad 
blocks around communal gardens 
with taller pavilions on the river. 
Construction has recently been 
halted because of the discovery of 
remains of King Edward III’s 14th- 
Century hunting lodge on the site. 


blatant insensitivity to either the waterside or each other. 

The LDDC, moreover, lacks the power to prepare a conventional 
development plan even though it is charged with development con- 
trol within its boundaries. This dilemma is apparent in its Guide To 
Design and Development Opportunities, the nearest thing to an urban 
design plan for the Isle of Dogs, published in late 1982, and prepared 
by LDDC Chief Architect Edward Hollamby, with Professor David 
Gosling and “Townscape” authority Gordon Cullen. In a penetrating 
critique titled “Off To The Races, Or Going To The Dogs?,” (Archi- 
tectural Design, vol. 1/2 1984) Michael Wilford, James Stirling's part- 
ner, found this document vague, jargon-laden, and symptomatic of 
"confusion and lack of purpose" on the part of the LDDC, which 
evidently did not wish to prejudice private-sector investment by de- 
claring an explicit plan. The buildings erected since the plan's pub- 
lication bear out Wilford's contention that few developers would pay 
much attention to the Guide's recommendations, since it lacked the 
authority of a statutory development plan. “By pitching its design 
objectives so low, the Corporation has denied itself the opportunity 
of achieving anything but a mediocre visual and experiential environ- 
ment." Wilford agreed with Gosling's own conceptual studies, rele- 
gated to the Guides Appendix, which emphasized the need for a 
well-defined public realm to pull together the "inevitable variety of 
architectural form and quality entailed in the Enterprise Zone con- 
cept." The planning potential of the "Greenwich Axis"—connecting 
Hawksmoor's St. Anne's, Limehouse; Inigo Jones's Queens House, 
Greenwich; and All Saints Church, Blackheath—now seems irrevo- 
cably lost amidst high-tech sheds, neo-vernacular housing, and the 
elevated track of the $109,340,000 Docklands Light Railway (DLR), 
which carves a crooked path across the Isle of Dogs with all the 
futuristic pathos of a World's Fair monorail. 

The single most controversial project for the Isle of Dogs is cur- 
rently the Canary Wharf development (9). A consortium of U.S. 
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8a, b China Wharf 

Jacobs Island Company is the de- 
veloper of the new China Wharf in 
Surrey Docks, designed by 
Campbell, Wilkinson, Zogolovitch 
& Gough, and of the adjacent New 
— | Concordia Wharf (figure 3). This 
residential scheme employs a *'scis- 
sor" plan to orient all living rooms 
towards the river and bedrooms 
towards a courtyard. 
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investment banks, led by First Boston Corporation, has an option to 
construct a 10-million-square-foot financial center on the 70-acre 
site. The design, by Skidmore Owings & Merrill, Chicago, with I.M. 
Pei & Partners, New York, and the British architects YRM, includes 
three 790-foot towers and underwater parking for 20,000 cars. 
Worth $4,260,000,000, the scheme anticipates the 1986 deregulation 
of the British Stock Exchange and aims to capitalize on London's 
strategic location in a time zone between New York and Tokyo. The 
LDDC hailed the proposal as a "major vote of confidence in Dock- 
lands." However, the Architect's Journal dubbed the scheme the "Dock- 
lands Monster,” and said it would “make nonsense of whatever passes 
for an urban design policy in the area... would have a devastating 
effect on the scale and form of the area . . . and would introduce a 
building form which, while well suited to North America, is surely 
discredited in Britain." 

The scheme is now subject to further detailed discussion, focusing 
on transportation facilities, especially road and rail connections. If 
it goes ahead, the scheme would entail demolition of Terry Farrell's 
Limehouse Studios conversion, finished in 1983, and would eclipse 
Nicholas Lacey, Jobst and Hyett's Heron Quay commercial/residen- 
tial development just to the south, the first phase of which is nearing 
completion. There are doubts, too, about the argument that finan- 
ciers will be prepared to move east out of the city. Delegates at a 
recent city conference on the physical impact of deregulation dis- 
missed the Docklands incentives as insignificant when considered 
against the vast sums that firms will spend to squeeze into the Square 
Mile of central London. As one delegate remarked: "The Isle of 
Dogs? Who needs it? People want to be where the action is. . . here 
in the City." 

The last remaining opportunity for distinguished urban design 
lies in the Royal Docks, whose vast proportions—equivalent to the 
stretch of central London from Marble Arch to the Tower, and from 
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the Euston to Waterloo—make it imperative to avoid the kind of 
laissez-faire development that has already marred the smaller docks 
to the west. The LDDC has recognized the scale and significance of 
the Royals in hiring Richard Rogers & Partners as consultant archi- 
tects and urban planners, with William Gillespie & Partners as con- 
sultant landscape architects. The draft development framework pub- 
lished last January is based on Rogers’ proposals. These outline three 
major development nodes along the north side of the Royal Victoria 
and Royal Albert Docks, plus a subsidiary node to the south, towards 
the Thames Barrier, a silver-clad flood-tide prevention mechanism. 

The proposed master plan is derived from analysis of the infra- 
structure necessary to ensure the Royals’ evolution as a minime- 
tropolis of international significance. It takes into account the tre- 
mendous water resource, the provision of green open spaces as 
“lungs,” and the various forms of transportation: the STOLport 
(short take-off and landing) planned for the quay between the Royal 
Albert and King George V Docks, witha flight radius to major British 
and northern European cities; the second-phase extension of the 
DLR; the proposed East London River Crossing; and the proposed 
river bus service linking Docklands and central London. 

Rogers’ plan contains no specific building designs, but makes sug- 
gestions for a series of common quayside elements along the dockside 
at one-half kilometer intervals, with sites for business and residential 
development in between. To date, as the Architect's Journal concluded, 
"Docklands contains . . . the most appalling mismatches between sites 
and buildings, needs and means, money and quality, aspirations and 
achievements." The Royal Docks, as the largest urban development 
site in Europe, surely deserves better than the dog's dinner served 
up in the Isle of Dogs. Janet Abrams " 


The author, a former Features Editor of the British weekly Building Design, is ew 
rently a Ph.D. candidate in Architectural History at Princeton University and U.S. coi 
respondent of Bluepr int magazine (London). 


9 Canary Wharf 

This 10-million-square-foot finan- 
cial center, proposed by a consor- 
tium of U.S. investment banks and 
designed by SOM, Chicago, with 
I.M. Pei & Partners, New York, and 
British architects YRM, has met 
opposition since it was approved in 
principle by the LDDC last October. 
The 70-acre project, situated in the 
Isle of Dogs Enterprise Zone, is not 
subject to the usual design review 
procedures, but the Greater London 
Council, backed by local commu- 
nity groups, has called for a public 
inquiry. 

Most controversial are the three 
790-foot towers, containing one 
third of the total office space, and 
sited on axial entry roads. SOM 
says these “landmarks” would “en- 
rich the London skyline"; opposing 
conservationists say they would 
have an “overpowering effect" and 
that the view north from Greenwich 
would be “irreparably damaged.” 
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Interior Design: 
Herman Miller 


Designing for Design 


Two interiors for the furniture 
giant Herman Miller—one by 
Donovan and Green, the other by 
Tigerman Fugman McCurry 
Ltd.—exemplify the company’s 
growing search for new design 
solutions. 


IF the last two years are any indication, 
Herman Miller is busy getting back on track—the 
design track. The Zeeland, Michigan-based com- 
pany, which revolutionized the furniture industry 
with designs such as Charles and Ray Eames’s 


-molded plywood chairs and Robert Probst's Action 


Office system, appeared to many observers to have 
lost sight of its longstanding commitment to the 
innovative individual designer during the last dec- 
ade, when it was busy becoming the nation's sec- 
ond-largest office furniture manufacturer. Now, 
after a major management reorganization, the 
$500 million-a-year, publicly owned company is 
once again under the leadership of its founding 
family (Max De Pree, Miller's chairman, president, 
and CEO, is the son of company founder D.J. De 
Pree), and the buzz-phrase heard most often 
around its headquarters is "design-driven"—as op- 
posed to “market-driven,” which is what Miller had 
become in its race to expand. Now not only has 
the company renewed its commitment to innova- 
tive design, with items such as Bill Stumpf and Don 
Chadwick's Equa chair line, and Ethospace in- 
teriors, designed by Stumpf in collaboration with 
Jack Kelley and Clino Castelli, but it has also ex- 
tended its support of outside designers to the realm 
of interior design. 

One of the company's pet projects is the Pavilion, 
which opened last summer in Grandville, Mich. 
Intended as a prototype for a “superspace” that is 
equal parts showroom, education and resource 
center, workshop, and think tank, the Pavilion was 
designed by Donovan and Green, a New York firm 
known for their graphic, audio-visual, and exhibi- 
uon design, with lighting designer Richard Nelson. 
The project is aimed at clients, dealers, architects, 
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interior designers, students, and, last but not least, 
Herman Miller employees themselves. It is a prod- 
uct of the company's frustration with the inherent 
limitations of the conventional showroom—a frus- 
tration shared by many manufacturers. As David 
L. Armstrong, Vice President of Marketing, 
explained it, “Showrooms as we know them are just 
‘window shopping.’ . . . It is important to keep 
people in this environment longer. It should bear 
repeated visits, and should show the company, not 


just its products.” It should also let you experience 


the company in ways that Armstrong calls “con- 
sumable, participatory, and interactive,” and allow 
the company to show “lots of little ideas” that would 
take up valuable display space in a more traditional 
showroom. 

After interviewing a number of désigners, Miller 
chose Donovan and Green for their “humanistic” 
attitude. In developing the project, a “design state- 
ment” was ruled out in favor of architecture that 
served as background for the material on display. 
The desired effect, Armstrong told the designers, 
was “like walking into a hardware store.” Displays 
were to be interactive rather than static; as Nancye 
Green noted, “Process is just as important to the 
company as product.” However, the designers 
were also obliged to balance their own identity with 
that of the company, in the same way that Miller 
had to juggle its commitment to support the out- 
side designer with its desire to maintain a consistent 
corporate image. “Corporate culture” is another 
phrase often heard at Herman Miller, and it de- 
scribes not just a traditional attitude about the 
importance of design, but also a participatory ap- 
proach to management and innovation that in- 
cludes employees at every level of the company. 
The Pavilion, while it is still in the fine-tuning 
stages, is probably one of Donovan and Green's 
more self-effacing efforts. But there exists in it the 
potential to provide visitors with an unprecedented 
resource for information, experimentation, and 
exchange of ideas—an involvement with a man- 
ufacturer that goes well beyond the usual placing 
of an order. 

By contrast, Miller’s showroom in Chicago’s Mer- 
chandise Mart is very much an architectural “stage 
set,” a strong design statement that, nonetheless, 
was designed not to crowd the furniture. Architect 
Margaret McCurry of the Chicago firm Tigerman 


The 26,000-square-foot Pavilion in 
Grandville, Mich., designed by 
Donovan and Green, was created in 
an existing building that once housed 
part of Herman Miller's Health/Sci- 
ence division (Booth Hansen & 
Associates’ 1981 entrance and 
rotunda addition are visible on 
axonometric). Upon entering the 
Pavilion, visitors can examine a time 
line charting Herman Miller's his- 
tory, and an archival exhibition of 
chair designs (facing page, bottom 
right), or they can pore over exhibits 
that explain the company’s structure 
and operations, including videotapes 
of products being made in a factory 
(facing page, bottom left). At the far 
end of the building, a large open 
space houses demonstrations of Mil- 
ler products: for example, visitors 
can see just how electricity is distrib- 
uted through the panels of Ethospace 
interiors by means of hundreds of 
tiny lights driven by electrical im- 
pulses. The Pavilion also includes a 
media resource center for books and 
reference materials, a small store, 
three "living rooms" for informal 
meetings, two auditoriums for audio- 
visual presentations, three confer- 
enceſdining rooms, and a café. The 
multilevel "Spanish Steps" area 
(facing page, large photo), displays 
the full range of the company's seat- 
ing, from the Eames molded plywood 
chair to Stumpf and Chadwick's 
Equa chair, which is shown in both 
fully assembled and "exploded" 


forms. 
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Interior Design 
Herman Miller 


Fugman McCurry (with Robert Fugman and Rick 
Dakich) worked closely with designer Rick Ed- 
wards of Miller's Facility Management Group on 
the project, which opened last June. McCurry, who 
had previously designed an "atrium" and presenta- 
tion space for the showroom earlier that year, was 
called back to renovate the entire showroom for 
NEOCON and the public unveiling of the Etho- 
space system, which has a strong architectural com- 
ponent. Having designed the presentation space 
in an elegant rendition of concrete block, McCurry 
decided to extend the building-material metaphor 
through the entire space, using other basic mate- 
rials—brick, timber, and steel—in an archetypal 
post-and-lintel design. Miller expressly wanted not 
to imitate actual office settings, preferring instead 
to play up the possibilities of its products, especially 
Ethospace, which has a vast array of parts and op- 
tions. McCurry's bay system was, she felt, appropri- 
ate for the modular qualities of Ethospace and for 
Action Office. The space has a toughness that is 
softened by the playful soffit grid of wood 
branches (the Primitive Hut meets the mechanical 
svstem), and the showroom had the desired strong 
impact at NEOCON, appearing stylish but not 
trendy. McCurry feels that the unusually close col- 
laboration between the architects and client made 
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the project proceed smoothly, while Rick Edwards 
maintains that his presence as a Miller representa- 
tive fostered a sense of mutual trust. 

Perhaps the most surprising sign of the times at 
Herman Miller is its recent commission to Frank 
O. Gehry & Associates for a manufacturing facility 
in Sacramento, Calif. The first phase of this long- 
term project, which will ultimately encompass over 
a million square feet on 156 acres, is expected to 
begin within a year. While the controversial Venice, 
Calif., architect has designed a furniture show- 
room (for SunarHauserman), this is his first man- 
ufacturing plant, and his largest corporate project 
yet. By conservative industry standards, this is risk- 
taking of a major magnitude. However, when you 
look at the players, it isn't such an unlikely alliance 
after all. Gehry's architecture blends a highly per- 
sonal vision with a pragmatic regard for client 
needs and budgets, and Miller built its reputation 
on a belief that an idea or design with integrity 
would find its own market, rather than the other 
way around. And both Thomas D. Wolterink, Mil- 
ler's Vice President of Facility Management, and 
Max De Pree admired Gehry's “down-to-earth, 
sensitive quality," and his "humanistic approach" 
to architecture. 

While a consistent design outlook has yet to 
emerge at Herman Miller, the company seems to 
be relying much less on the sure bet and much 
more on the long shot in its search for talented 
designers. That is just the attitude that once took 
it out of the reproduction furniture business and 
into the forefront of modern design, and, at a time 
when so many furniture companies would rather 
be big than innovative, it may put Herman Miller 
back on the cutting edge. Pilar Viladas m" 


Hedrich-Blessing 


For Herman Miller's 13,000- 
square-foot showroom in Chicago's 
Merchandise Mart, designed by 
Tigerman Fugman McCurry, the 
"beginnings" of architecture are 
expressed in an archetypal post-and- 
lintel imagery, using four different 
materials, each in ils own zone. The 
entrylreception area (facing page, 
bottom left) has red brick piers. The 
two side zones use timber (east, this 
page, top right) and steel (west, not 
shown), and the rear zone along the 
south window wall is built with con- 
crete block. Rather than try to con- 
form to the Mart’s building grid, the 
architects created their own, which 
complements the modular, architec- 
tonic qualities of Miller’s Ethospace 
system (facing page, top). This grid is 
reinforced by the crisscrossed 
branches that form the dropped soffit. 
While the branches appear to be 
supported on brackets, they are in 
fact suspended from the ceiling; the 
brackets are plastic foam. The tile- 
floored atrium (this page, top left) 
bridges the media room and rear 
display zone to form an area that can 
be closed off for special presentations. 
Natural light, a rare commodity in 
Mart showrooms, comes from the 
window wall and the central light 
well, both of which are thinly veiled 
with an iridescent curtain fabric. 
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Profile: Koning Eizenberg 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Style and Substance 


Although its small but steadily 
growing body of built work is typical 


of fledgling practices, Koning 
Eizenberg Architecture has already 
struck a precocious balance between 
design sense and common sense. 


TO be young, gifted, and working in 
Los Angeles makes you a member of a pretty big 
club these days. Because L.A. is a city with relatively 
wide open spaces and an unquenchable thirst for 
both the innovative and the trendy in design, 
there's plenty of small-to-medium-scale work 
around for those with enough style and/or know- 
how. Hank Koning and Julie Eizenberg have both. 
The husband-and-wife team left their native Aus- 
tralia in 1979 to get their master's degrees in archi- 
tecture at UCLA, and they've been here ever since. 
In the five years of Koning Eizenberg's existence, 
the firm has produced a small but impressive body 
of residential work that is both stylish and substan- 
tial, and a practice that combines youthful energy 
with an unusually pragmatic business sense. 
“Pragmatic,” in fact, sums up the architects’ out- 
look in general. "The more limits there are, the 
better," declares Julie Eizenberg. Their most ex- 
pensive residential project yet, the duplex in which 
they live, cost $67 a square foot; they now think 
its “overloaded” formally and not “background” 
enough. In other projects, the owners acted as con- 
tractors and the architects supervised construction, 
"the only way we could make any money on them," 
they explained. They share office space, and often 
join forces, with a team of graphic designers to 
offer a broader range of services to clients, espe- 
cially developers, and are now doing a signage and 
renovation project at the Farmers' Market in Los 
Angeles. The architects are currently at work on 
their second residential development project (their 
duplex was the first) in the Hollywood Hills, and 
they'd like to do a lot more along those lines. But 
for all their get up and go, Koning and Eizenberg 
also share a well-developed interest in public-sector 
work: They have several projects under way for 
the Community Corporation of Santa Monica, a 
nonprofit group funded by the city to provide af- 
fordable housing; and they want to design schools, 
another unglamorous building type that rarely 
finds its way to the top of a young architect's wish 
list. However, Koning Eizenberg still considers it- 
self a design firm. The two partners design to- 
gether, while other aspects of their practice (which 
includes their colleague John Davis) are clearly del- 
egated. Koning cheerfully tackles production and 
detailing, while Eizenberg has become the resident 
marketing expert. 


The firm's work has a refreshingly consistent 
sense of order and discipline. Koning and Eizen- 
berg’s graduate thesis was a study that developed 
a compositional grammar for Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Prairie Houses. They created three new house de- 
signs using this grammar—a move that outraged 
some of their teachers at UCLA, who misinter- 
preted it as an attempt to replicate Wright's designs 
rather than a demonstration of the grammar's 
applicability. Koning and Eizenberg maintain that 
they are more interested in the notion of a gram- 
mar than in the specifics of a style. “We really are 
antihistorical,” says Eizenberg. They are not, how- 
ever, amnesiac: The bay window and overhanging 
roof in their Given-Dennis duplex addition are un- 
mistakably Wrightian. But at heart and by training, 
the architects are Modernists who believe first and 
foremost in making spaces, who prefer the com- 
positional aspects of a building to the symbolic 
ones, and who believe that light, volume, and land- 
scape are the best sources of richness in architec- 
ture. It is not surprising, therefore, that they 
should name R.M. Schindler and contemporary 
artist James Turrell among those whose work they 
admire, the former for his “inside/outside” archi- 
tecture, the latter for his work with light, which 
Eizenberg argues "every architect should be able 
to do.” 

The firm’s work clearly reflects the current L.A. 
scene, yet still bears a strong personal stamp. Their 
use of materials owes an obvious debt to Frank 
Gehry (“You can’t help being influenced by him if 
you work here”), yet their detailing is more tradi- 
tional and their gestures smaller scaled, as in the 
studio they designed for sculptor Michael McMil- 
len. Their own duplex reveals the ecelectic formal 
and planning influences of Charles Moore (for 
whom the architects worked as students and whose 
buildings made a strong impression on them), but 
they keep ornament and historical allusion to a 
minimum. Such a consistent mixture of discipline 
and humor, and of pragmatism and social con- 
sciousness is increasingly rare among young archi- 
tects. Hank Koning and Julie Eizenberg prove that 
somewhere between the starving artist and the 
shameless opportunist there is a middle ground 
that is anything but middling. Pilar Viladas a 


The architects’ latest develop- 
ment project is a Hollywood 
Hills duplex on a steep, trian- 
gular site that called fora 
small building footprint to 
minimize excavation costs. 
The two 1600-square-foot 
units are, therefore, treated 
as individual towers, each set 
on a 20 x 20 garage plinth, 
and each containing three 
one-room floors: studio; day- 
room; and bedroom. Bath- 
rooms and kitchens for the 
units will be housed in sepa- 
rate buildings that are joined 
to the units by stairs. 
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For the Given-Dennis duplex 
n Santa Monica (1984), the 
architects reemphasized the 
H-plan of a classic California 
bungalow by skewing their 
expansion of an undistin- 
guished 1940s vintage bed- 
room addition (into a 600- 
square-foot rental unit, 
photos right), cladding itina 
different siding and painting 
it a different color, to distin- 
guish it from the original 
house. The symmetry of the 
house plan was further 
stressed by relocating doors 
to create an enfilade through 
the enclosed veranda. The 
remodeled master bath/ 
dressing room is also seen on 
the plan; it is treated as a dis- 
tinctly "new" element. The 
addition's prow-shaped bay 
window and overhanging 
roof recall Wright's Prairie 

5, the subject of the ar- 
5' master thesis, but 
tain that the influ- 


nce was more subliminal 


than overt 


Under Santa Monica's rent- 
control guidelines, it is illegal 


TO remove an e 


cisting rental 
nis low-income 
ousing (right), the architects 


ecently brought an ill 


apartment up TO code I 


ing a ground-floor living 
room and second-Tioor bed- 
room. They also added two 
second-floor bedrooms to 
another unit, and created a 
patr x ng lot, which is requirea 
by planning commission reg- 
ulations. The bold forms and 
colors of the additions add a 


ighter touch to what the ar- 


cnirects considered an in- 


titutional-looking” building. 
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A 1200-square-foot studio for 
artist Michael McMillen (1983) 
hugs the alley side of a small 
lot in Santa Monica, across the 
yard from an existing house. 
The open space on the second 
floor (near left) is illuminated 
by a strip of windows and two 
operable skylights. A variety 
of small, odd-sized windows 
frame views of the alley (far 
left), which provides client 
McMillen with a rich source of 
the cast-off bits and pieces he 
collects for use in his sculp- 
ture. On the west side of the 
gray-stucco building, a "win- 
dow" set on the diagonal re- 
veals the staircase behind it. 
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In the California Avenue du- 
plex in Santa Monica (1982), 
their first development effort, 
the architects wanted to pro- 
vide the two units with both a 
shared garden and private 
outdoor spaces, and take ad- 
vantage of the views of the 
park across the street and of 
the surrounding rooftops. In 
their parti for the 46 x 110 
lot, the front unit is a formal 
“garden pavilion” of pink 
stucco with metal-reglet 
“quoins.” An intermediate 
“orangerie” contains studio 
spaces for both units, while 
the rear unit, the informal 
“tractor shed,” contains the 
architects’ own house, ga- 
rages, and service rooms for 
both units. Staggered living 
rooms and sundecks ensure 
privacy for each unit, while 
the common garden offers a 
sense of mutual security. In 
Koning and Eizenberg’s own 
living area (facing page, bot- — 
tom left and right), sliding 
wooden screens serve as sun- 
shades, and much of the furni- 
ture was designed by the ar- 


All photos: Tim Street-Porter 
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P/A Technics: 
Wire Distribution 


Electrif y in g Flo ors With an increase in the amount of office 


wiring has come an increase in the variety of 
floor systems that house it. What matters is 
their flexibility, capacity, and cost. 


THERE'S fierce competition for the 
office floor beneath your feet. It rages among the 
manufacturers of wiring systems, each striving to 
deliver—through the floor—the most cable, at the 
lowest cost and with the greatest flexibility, to every 
desk in an office. 

Three issues make that competition particularly 
difficult to judge. First, the lack of industry-wide 
testing standards and the variation among systems 
makes equal comparisons almost impossible. Sec- 
ond, the impact that these systems have on other 
aspects of a building makes their selection contin- 
gent upon many other decisions. And third, the 
rate at which these systems change makes their 
study an almost continuous process. 

What's important for the architect to keep in 
mind is that while these wiring systems have 
primarily an electrical function, their selection can- 
not be left up to the electrical engineer or the tele- 
communications specialist. They require an inte- 
grated approach that only the architect can bring 
to the problem. "The distribution method," says 
Brian Ferguson of CEPA, "affects the HVAC, the 
structure, the lighting, the furniture layout—if the 
architect doesn't integrate those systems, who will?“ 

While wiring distribution has always had a wide- 
ranging effect on buildings, the systems themselves 
weren't always so numerous or so complicated. The 
first floor-based system emerged in the teens, soon 
after the electrification of the office, and consisted 
of wired ducts buried in the slab. The 1930s 
brought, along with a telephone on every desk, the 
first major alternative: electrified metal decks con- 
taining wires within enclosed cells. But the real 
boom in systems development didn't occur until 
the last few decades, when products such as poke- 
through conduit, raised floors, and flat cable 
emerged. Their development wasn't coincidental. 
The last few decades have seen the widespread 
acceptance of the open office and a proliferation 
of telecommunications equipment, all dependent 
upon the delivery of power, telephone, and data 
cables through the floor. "It's become such a con- 
fusing and fast-changing field,” says Gary Hall of 
Hammel, Green, & Abrahamson, “that you have 
to study the various distribution alternatives with 
each project.” 

There are six categories of wiring distribution 
systems. Poke-through and power-pole systems 


by Hammel, Green & Abrahamson 
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run in the ceiling plenum, poking a conduit 
through the slab to the floor above or running a 
power pole from the ceiling to the floor below. 
Ducted and cellular deck systems sit within the slab, 
running wires through metal ducts or enclosed 
cells in the floor deck. Flat cable runs on top of the 
floor slab but under the carpet. And raised floors 
run wire through a plenum above the slab. 


Poke-Throughs and Power Poles 
Of those six categories, the poke-through systems 
often have the lowest first cost. “That makes them 
particularly popular among developers who want 
to minimize their initial investment or who don’t 
know their tenants,” says Norman Castallani of 
Raceway Components. The installation of these 
systems involves drilling a hole through the floor 
slab or opening a preset sleeve in the slab, inserting 
a fire-rated fitting into the hole, and connecting 
either conduit or flexible plug-in wiring to it from 
the ceiling plenum below. The low first cost comes 
not so much from the installation itself, but from 
developers postponing the installation until a space 
has been rented, or shifting the costs.onto the ten- 
ants. Poke-through systems also offer easily acces- 
sible and ample work space in the ceiling plenum, 
and a minimal visual impact on the space above. 
Yet, poke-through systems don’t have unqual- 
ified support, at least among some consultants. 
(“It’s the easy way out,” says Robert McFarlane of 
The Wilke Organization.) Several features account 
for this. Some people question the effect poke- 
throughs have on the fire or structural integrity of 
a floor. While the fittings have sleeves that contain 
intumescent seals, and according to the National 
Electrical Code, they must have a minimum spac- 
ing of two feet on center (or one fitting per 65 
square feet), Who's watching to see that seals are 
tight or the spacing correct?" asks Gary Hall. "It's 
not hard to turn a floor into Swiss cheese." 
Poke-throughs also have less capacity and flexi- 
bility than other systems, although they may be 
adequate for many uses. "With the average work- 
station occupying 125 square feet," says Norman 
Castallani, "that allows two penetrations for every 
worker, more than enough for most people's 
needs." Large amounts of computer equipment on 
a desk, though, could quickly fill two poke-through 
fittings. 


The same could be said about the difficulty of 
moving poke-through outlets. "Owners learn to 
live with it," says Castallani, even though it can 
involve wet-drilling through the floor slab, disrupt- 
ing other tenants, and paying crews overtime to 
work after hours. Yet with 30 to 40 percent of the 
market, poke-through systems, whatever their 
problems, must be doing something right. 

Power poles have a smaller market share and 
quite different strengths and weaknesses. They, 
like poke-through systems, run cabling in the ceil- 
ing plenum, although usually in enclosed ducts 
rather than through conduit. Where the two sys- 
tems differ is in the method of distribution: Power 
poles distribute through the hung ceiling to the 
floor below. That makes the relocation of outlets 
much easier, since it requires only unplugging, 
moving, and reconnecting poles. The system en- 
sures greater security for data lines, since they run 
within the office's own ceiling plenum. And be- 
cause they don't affect the fire or structural integ- 
rity of a building, power poles have no limitation 
on their number or spacing. 

The appearance and connotation of power poles 
remain their greatest drawback. "They can create 
visual clutter if not worked into the design," says 
Donald Geibel of Walker. Efforts at making the 
poles less visually objectionable include providing 
them with colored finishes or incorporating them 
into partition systems. Even then, power poles con- 
note to some people "government buildings and 
back offices," says Robert McFarlane. Given some 
of their advantages over the more popular poke- 
through systems, however, power poles deserve 
more consideration. 


Wired Slabs 

The wire distribution systems that run through the 
floor slab—ducted and cellular decks—together 
hold the largest share of the market. The ducted 
systems consist of metal ducts, buried in the floor 
slab and connected, via a perpendicular trench 
header duct, to the electrical risers in the building. 


_ The top of the trench header stands flush with the 


finish floor and has removable plates to give electri- 
cians access to the wires. The ducts themselves have 
dividers to separate the power from the data or 
telephone cables to prevent electrical interference, 
and have outlets installed prior to pouring the floor 


Poke-Throughs and Power Poles 
Poke-through distribution systems (upper 
left in drawing) run data, communica- 
tion, and power cables through the ceiling 
plenum. The individual fixtures, con- 
nected via flexible cable to junction boxes 
or directly to the utility closet, consist of a 
junction box, a sleeve inserted through the 
slab, and an outlet serving the floor 
above. Intumescent seals maintain the 
floor's fire rating. Since codes limit the 
spacing of outlets to two feet or one fixture 
per 65 square feet, some people question 
the system's long-term flexibility and 
capacity. Nevertheless, it does offer a low 
first cost and simple installation. 

Power poles (lower right in drawing) 
connect via flexible conduit to raceways in 
the ceiling plenum. The poles, easily 
installed and relocated, serve the floor 
below. While their integration into parti- 
tion systems can make them less obtrusive, 
some people object to the appearance of 
power poles. 


Poke-through systems 


Advantages: 

@ Installation can be delayed until 
space is rented 

* Cables easily accessible in ceiling 
plenum 

Minimal visual intrusion 


Limitations: 

© Outlet relocation disrupts floor 
below 

* Possible security problems with 
data cables in another office's ceil- 
ing 

@ Limits on outlet spacing (2 feet on 
center) and total number of outlets 
(1 per 65 square feet) 

* Care required during installation 
to ensure fire integrity of floor 


Power pole systems 


Advantages: 

* Poles easily relocated 

@ Installation can be delayed until 
space is rented 

* Cables easily accessible in ceiling 
plenum 

* Data cables secure in office's 
own ceiling 

@ No limits on spacing or total 
number of outlets 


Limitations: 

* Poles visually intrusive 

* Polescan connote a "back office" 
image 
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In-floor Ducts 

These wire distribution systems (right) 
run cable from the utility closet through a 
trench header duct, which has removable 
upper plates flush with the floor. The 
trench header duct feeds the cable to 
perpendicular distribution ducts; these 
are typically spaced about five or six feet 
on center and have preset or afterset 
outlets flush with the floor. The ducts 
contain separate channels for data, com- 
munication, and power cables. Since the 
ducts are nonstructural, they stand on top 
of the structural deck. (In a concrete 
building, that entails making a second 
concrete pour.) The ducts have good 
capacity, and when used with flat cable, 
considerable flexibility. The initial cost of 
ducted systems, though, is high. Some 
consultants list auditoriums, libraries, 
and other functions with relatively fixed 
furniture arrangements as the best use of 
underfloor ducts. 


In-floor ducted systems 


Advantages: 

@ Minimal visual impact 

€ Preset outlets easily relocated 

๑ Can be used with flat cable for 
added flexibility 

๑ Organization of wires simplified 
๑ Cables protected from damage 
or security breach 


Limitations: 

๑ Potentially less capacity in distri- 
bution ducts than cellular deck 

@ Extensive sheetmetal work re- 
quired at installation 

e Nonstructural ducts require sec- 
ond concrete slab when used in 
concrete buildings 

e Without flat cable, connections 
among equipment in an office can 
involve lengthy cable routes 

€ Spacing of ducts often wider than 
that of activated cells in cellular 
deck 
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slab or marked inserts for the installation of outlets 
at a later date. The spacing of the parallel ducts is 
rarely less than five feet; and the outlets along each 
duct rarely less than 18 inches. 

While duct materials, in the past, have included 
steel, concrete, clay, or mineral fiber, they are now 
usually metal. And while they once had almost 100 
percent of the floor distribution market, they now 
have only about 15 percent of it. “But,” says Donald 
Geibel, “ducted systems won't die. They can be 
modified to meet different needs, they have good 
capacity and flexibility, and they have a minimal 
aesthetic impact on an office.” 

The one drawback mentioned by most people is 
the high initial cost of ducted systems. Because the 
ducts have no structural role, they must stand on 
top of the structural deck embedded in concrete. 
In the case of a reinforced concrete building, that 
means pouring a second slab. They also involve 
considerable sheet metal work. “Costs vary with 
each job, however,” cautions Donald Geibel. 
“Ducted systems can be more cost effective than 
cellular floors.” 

Some people also question the flexibility and ca- 
pacity of these systems. "They're best when servic- 
ing furniture that doesn’t move very often, such 
as that in libraries,” says Donald Hickey of Flack 
& Kurtz. “They also don’t have the capacity of cel- 
lular decks.” In defense, “The combination of 
ducts and flat undercarpet cable,” says Donald 
Geibel, “has proven to be quite popular in offices. 
As cables continue to get smaller, capacity also will 
cease to be an issue. Besides, the battle for cable 
capacity is fought in the trench header, not in the 
distribution system, and ducted systems can have 
trench headers as large as those with cellular deck.” 

If sales serve as the basis of comparison, though, 
cellular deck has a decided advantage, with about 
30 percent of the market. Cellular deck shares 
some of the same features of ducted systems. They 
both have trench headers that feed cables to paral- 
lel chases in the slab, and they both have either 
“preset” or “afterset” outlets whose spacing can 
vary depending upon the density of desks in an 
office. 

They differ in two important ways, though. First, 
cellular deck systems contain the power, data, and 
telephone cables within the enclosed cells of the 
floor deck itself. In metal decking, plates, welded 


or snapped to the corrugated surface, form the 
cable cells. (Codes require that the activated cells 
receive additional fire-proofing on their under- 
side.) In concrete plank decks, the cable runs 
through the planks’ hollow cores. As the only wire 
distribution system to integrate structural and elec- 
trical components, cellular decks offer savings on 
both material and labor costs. “Every steel-framed 
office building has a metal deck anyway,” points 
out John Teslovich of H.H. Robertson, “so you 
have half the system in the building already.” 

Second, cellular deck systems can have a much 
greater cable capacity than ducts. While ducts 
rarely have a spacing any closer than five feet, every 
cell in the structural deck can be filled with cable, 
allowing more room for cables and a closer spacing 
of outlets. “Cellular deck has been used with flat 
cable and access flooring,” says Teslovich, “but usu- 
ally the cellular deck can handle everything.” 

Some manufacturers admit to some limits in the 
flexibility and capacity of cellular decks. “While cel- 
lular decks offer great flexibility in getting cable 
close to a workstation and in moving outlets,” says 
Ambrose Walsh of Midland-Ross, “they can re- 
quire a lengthy routing of cable down one cell, 
through the trench header, and up another cell 
just to connect two pieces of equipment in an office. 
There also have been problems accommodating 
data cabling. In one recent building, the cells con- 
taining data cables filled up in two years.” 

Companies have begun to address some of these 
problems. Since data lines demand much more 
room than power cables, some products now have 
cells of varying sizes to house different types of 
wiring. Facilitating connections among computers 
has come with decreases in the spacing of data cells 
and with outlets that can accommodate flat conduc- 
tor cable. 

Cellular deck, despite those limitations, has a 
good reputation. “In New York’s financial district,” 
says Donald Hickey, “tenants will accept nothing 
but cellular deck, and they’re an unusually sophis- 
ticated group when it comes to telecommunica- 
tion services.” 


Flat on the Floor 

Flat conductor cable, developed by NASA and 
marketed only since 1980, represents a major re- 
thinking of the wiring distribution in buildings (see 


P/A, July 1983, pp. 106-109). Rather than cluster- 
ing standard cables in conduits, ducts, or cells, it 
spreads the wires into thin cables and runs them, 
protected by a plastic or metal bottom shield and 
a steel top shield, beneath the carpet tiles. The 
codes limit the carpet tiles to 30 inches square, and 
require their easy removal with a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive. To prevent the abrasion of the cable, the 
floor slab must be free of dirt or rough patches. 
And to prevent the disruption of data and voice 
signals by the electrical wires, manufacturers rec- 
ommend separately routing those lines to a desk 
and crossing them at 90-degree angles to minimize 
their contact. Where flat cables cross, or where they 
are spliced, tapped, or folded to receive a branch 
cable or to change direction, the thickness of ca- 
bling can create lumps in the carpet tiles. To 
minimize carpet wear, the stacking of flat cables 
should not occur in circulation routes. Flat cable 
also should not be laid until most construction work 
is complete, because heavy loads can damage the 
cable. 

The advantages of flat conductor cable include 
the ability to run wires wherever needed, to delay 
installation costs until tenants have rented a space, 
and to relocate outlets quickly with a minimal dis- 
ruption of, or visual intrusion upon, an office. 
Costs associated with other distribution systems, 
such as drilling through the floor slab, installing 
ducts, or adding a second raised floor, are elimi- 
nated with flat conductor cable. 

Flat cable, like every system, has some draw- 
backs. For instance, while the undercarpet location 
of flat cable minimizes its visual impact on an office, 
it does require the use of carpet tiles, which some 
people consider less desirable than broadloom. 
Also, some cabling, particularly the thick coaxial 
data cables, is not easily covered by carpet. 

Manufacturers point out that carpet tiles now 
have tougher backings, denser weaves, and more 
patterns to either bridge over or hide cables. 
“Using dark colored, textured carpet and loop 
rather than cut pile,” says Gregory La Fontaine of 
Brand-Rex, “also helps disguise cable locations.” 

Another concern expressed by some wiring con- 
sultants is the limited length and capacity of flat 
cable. “In cable over 50 feet in length, signals can 
attenuate to the point where they might not be able 
to serve the equipment,” says Robert McFarlane. 


— — TX 


Flat cables,” says Donald Hickey, “are more like 
a high-tech extension cord than they are a primary 
distribution system. To do a whole building in flat 
cable, which is more expensive than normal wiring, 
is not cost effective." Cable manufacturers ac- 
knowledge those limits in length and capacity, but 
emphasize that flat cable can meet most normal 
office data needs and that, when used with other 
horizontal distribution systems or when linked to 
multiple risers in columns and in the core, the 
length limitations don't pose a problem. 

A temporary deterrent to the use of flat cable is 
its prohibition by some local codes. That stems, in 
part, from some uncertainty about the long-term 
fire safety of flat cable, and in part, from opposition 
to the new technology among some electricians' 
unions. Flat cable will need time to prove itself, 
even though, as its growing sales indicate, it has 
already done so in the minds of many. 


Floors in the Air 

The sixth category of distribution system runs 
power, telephone, and data cables beneath a raised 
floor. There are several types of raised or access 
floors, distinguished mainly by their substructures 
and panels. The substructure consists of steel or 
aluminum pedestals that are adhered to the floor 
and that have threaded shafts to allow for height 
adjustment. The pedestals, with either bolted or 
snap-on connections, support the floor panels at 
their corners or along their edges using stringers. 
The bolted panels provide a more rigid structure, 
although they increase the time it takes to lift a 
floor section. The bolted stringers have panels that 
are easier to lift, but the stringers themselves de- 
crease the accessibility of cables. In the typical of- 
fice, where a solid feel often matters more than 
the mobility of panels or the accessibility of cables, 
bolted access floors make great sense. 

Snap-on panels and stringers offer less rigidity, 
but easier installation and faster panel relocation. 
The snap-on stringers also provide less of an ob- 
stacle because of the ease with which they can be 
removed. While no rule applies as to their use, 
these floors work better in laboratories, computer 
rooms, and other such functions that require con- 
siderable flexibility and cable accessibility. 

The panels themselves, usually two feet square, 
utilize such materials as aluminum, chipcore edged 


Cellular Deck 

Cellular deck (left) integrates structural 
and electrical systems by running cable 
through the enclosed cells of the metal 
floor deck. (It's also possible to run wires 
through the cores of concrete planks.) As 
with underfloor ducts, trench header 
ducts feed wires from the utility closet to 
the activated cells, which in turn feed 
preset or afterset outlets. The capacity and 
flexibility of cellular deck is enormous if 
every cell is used, although the cost of 
doing so can be very expensive. Even 
without activating every cell, though, the 
spacing of outlets is often closer than that 
of underfloor ducts. Since data and com- 
munications cables usually require more 
space than power cables, many manufac- 
turers offer cells of varying widths. Al- 
though other distribution systems have 
greater capacity and flexibility or a lower 
initial cost, cellular deck offers enough in 
all of those areas to make it one of the most 
popular systems on the market. 


Cellular deck systems 


Advantages: 

* Minimal visual impact 

@ Integration of cells in structural 
deck reduces cost and field labor 

* Depending upon the number of 
activated cells, cable capacity can 
be large and outlet locations flexible 
e Preset outlets easily relocated 

* Organization of wires simplified 


limitations: 

* Added fire protection required 
under activated cells 

e Without flat cable, connections 
among equipment in an office can 
involve lengthy cable routes 
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Flat Conductor Cable 

Flat cable (right) runs data, communica- 
tions, and power cables between the floor 
slab and carpet tiles. The cable is protected 
by a plastic or metal bottom shield and a 
steel top shield. Because the cable itself is 
more expensive than conventional wiring 
and because the signals through data 
cables can attenuate if they travel more 
than 50 feet, flat cable is often used in 
conjunction with another primary distri- 
bution method, such as multiple risers or 
underfloor ducts. The advantages of flat 
cable include the easy installation and 
relocation of outlets, a relatively low cost 
(since it doesn't involve the building's 
structure), and considerable flexibility. 
Limitations, in addition to that of length, 
include the required use of carpet tiles, the 
possible telegraphing of overlapping 
cables through the carpet, and the opposi- 
tion to its use in some code jurisdictions. 
Most people, though, admit that flat cable 
is invaluable in connecting equipment 
and in delivering cable to hard-to-reach 
locations in an office. 


Flat conductor cable 


Advantages: 

No limits in spacing or routing of 
cables 

* Oullets quickly installed and eas- 
ily relocated 

@ Minimal visual impact 

@ Installation can be delayed until 
space is rented 


Limitations: 

* Carpettiles must be used with flat 
cable 

๑ Floor slab must be free of any 
abrasive material or surfaces 

* Overlapping cables can create a 
lump in carpet 

๑ Can be damaged by heavy con- 
struction loads 

๑ Data cables limited to about 50- 
foot lengths 

๑ Not allowed in some code juris- 
dictions 

๑ Best used as an extension to a 
primary distribution system 

๑ Cable more expensive than con- 
ventional wiring 


with steel, cement-filled steel, or reinforced con- 
crete. The aluminum offers light weight, strength, 
no magnetic interference, and no possibility of 
rusting or flaking, but it costs more, making it more 
common in high-performance applications such as 
clean rooms. The chipcore panels have a low cost, 
but a higher combustibility and greater reverber- 
ancy than other panels. The cementitious panels 
have considerable rigidity and have a more solid 
feel and sound. The one drawback is their weight, 
although manufacturers don't see that as signifi- 
cant. “They add about 10 pounds per square foot,” 
says Timothy Goligoski of Floating Floors, “which 
is only one tenth of the typical live load." 

Panels can have a variety of floor coverings. 
Some manufacturers permanently adhere carpet 
or align the panel and carpet joints to simplify ac- 
cess to the floor plenum. Others recommend over- 
lapping the carpet and panels (with a release-type 
adhesive under the carpet tiles to facilitate their 
removal) to obscure the panel joints. 

Access flooring, among horizontal distribution 
systems, has the most flexibility and the greatest 
capacity. Relocating outlets can be as easy as lifting, 
moving, and reconnecting activated panels, “taking 
as little as 15 minutes," says John Kidd of Tate. 
And with plenums as high as three feet, access 
flooring can handle huge amounts of cable. It's 
the only system,” says Gary Hall, “that can handle 
almost any variable." 

Another advantage of access floors lies in their 
potential for the integration of mechanical and 
electrical systems. Some companies have installed 
floors that use the underfloor plenum for HVAC 
ducts or as an unpressurized supply-air plenum, 
offering employees the possibility of individual cli- 
mate control. 

The primary disadvantage is their high initial 
cost, the result of building, in essence, a second 
structural floor. Manufacturers minimize the 
added cost ("Our studies," says John Kidd, "show 
that access floors cost at most 20 percent, not as 
some people claim 50 percent, more than cellular 
deck.") and emphasize the long-term savings of 
access floor, particularly if an owner frequently re- 
locates equipment and outlets. But several man- 
ufacturers warn against judging any distribution 
system on the basis of cost. "Because systems are 
so different," says Stuart Cline of Inryco, “you 


don't always know if cost comparisons cover the 
same things. It's better to base comparisons on per- 
formance." 

Aiding that comparison, at least among access 
floors, will be the standardized tests now being de- 
veloped by CISCA, the Ceiling and Interior Sys- 
tems Construction Association. "The tests will 
cover such things as rolling, impact, and static 
loads," says James Whittaker of CISCA. "Because 
the tests developed by access floor manufacturers 
were not that different, the standards should be 
ready for adoption by mid-1986.” 

A traditional complaint of access flooring is that 
it adds to the height of a building. Every manufac- 
turer disputes that, saying that the six inches or so 
needed for the routing of cables can be accommo- 
dated easily within most normal floor-to-ceiling 
heights. John Kidd of Tate even insists that “access 
floors can reduce overall heights in buildings. By 
raising the access floor from 6 to 12 inches and 
combining the HVAC and wiring distribution in 
its plenum, you can almost eliminate the ceiling 
plenum," he says. 

Another manufacturer is exploring the possibil- 
ity of integrating the structural and access floor to 
reduce the overall floor depth and the cost of build- 
ing redundant floors. “A ten-to-twelve-inch floor 
depth," says Ambrose Walsh of Midland Ross, "is 
just not necessary. We're looking at ways of shrink- 
ing that depth with concrete and steel deck that 
can do all that access flooring does." 

A final complaint leveled, somewhat unfairly, 
against access floors is the tangle of cables that can 
develop within their plenum. While that often oc- 
curs, it's an unfair criticism because the organiza- 
tion of cable is not the floor manufacturer's respon- 
sibility. It's the responsibility of the owner and 
designer. "Access flooring isn't a panacea," says 
Robert McFarlane. “It doesn't relieve us of having 
to organize cabling; it makes that even more impor- 
tant. If you run cables as the crow flies, you're 
going to get a real mess." 


Wire Management 

That brings us back to the integrative role of the 
architect with these systems. The architect's con- 
tribution doesn't begin or end with the selection of 
a wire distribution system. Preceding that selection 
must come an analysis of the client's cabling needs. 


A large amount of data cabling, for instance, might 
require the use of a raised floor; the frequent 
movement of desks might lead to the use of flat 
cable, raised Hoor, or preset cellular deck; or a low 
density of relatively stationary equipment might 
allow the use of poke-through fittings or ducts. 
“Too many designers,” says Robert McFarlane, 
"select a cable distribution system before they 
examine the owner's needs. It should be the other 
way around. They should take the worst case, in 
terms of the client's cabling requirements, and then 
decide which system to use." 

Also preceding the selection of a cable distribu- 
tion system should come an analysis of its relation- 
ship to other systems in the building. For example, 
cellular metal deck implies a steel framed building; 
a raised floor presents opportunities for the inte- 
gration of the HVAC system; power poles ease the 
use of furniture-based lighting; and ducted sys- 
tems suggest furniture locations. Evaluating those 
relationships should begin with the earliest design 
stages. "During schematic design," says McFarlane, 
"the building's footprint and core will suggest pos- 
sible distribution methods and riser locations, while 
a profile of the type and density of equipment or 
the volume of cable used by the client can help 
determine the size of risers or the spacing of out- 
lets." If no such analysis occurs, "it can lead to an 
oversized system," he says, "with trench headers 
too big or raised floors needlessly high, or it can 
lead to bottlenecks, with too many cables coming 
together or crossing at the same place." 

While the architect's input should begin with the 
analysis of the building and the owner's cabling 
needs, it shouldn't end until a wire management 
plan has been prepared. Without such a plan, 
owners often lose track of cable locations, add new 
cables instead of reworking or pulling old wires, 
and eventually clog the distribution system. It is in 
the architects interest that this not happen, if for 
no other reason than not to be blamed, however 
unfairly, for specifying an inadequate system. De- 
veloping a wire management plan, says Ann Mesch 
of CEPA, involves "rating the cables in a system 
according to their vendors and their needed acces- 
sibility and layering them accordingly. The cables 
of equipment vendors need to be separated; the 
cable routes organized and identified; and the loca- 
tion of cables specified. The management plan 


should not only be included in the drawings, but 
be incorporated in contracts with equipment 
vendors." 

Analyzing cable requirements and managing 
cable routes may seem far removed from what is 
normally thought of as architecture. But so is cable 
distribution far removed from a normal building 
system. It isn't just a combination of floors, wires, 
plenums, and slabs; it's an integration of these ele- 
ments to solve needs at once architectural, electri- 
cal, structural, and mechanical in nature. Its selec- 
tion involves architecture in the broadest—and 
best—sense of the word. Thomas Fisher " 
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Further Reading 

The recently published Building Systems Integration 
Handbook (Richard Rush, Ed., John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1986) contains information on these systems 
and their relationship to other building systems. The Con- 
struction Specifications Institute has recently published a 
monograph on access flooring (CSI, 601 Madison Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314, June 1985). An interesting com- 
parison of the costs of these systems appeared in the Spring 
1984 issue of Architectural Technology. 


Raised Floor 

Access or raised floor (left) lends itself to 
superlatives: it has the greatest capacity 
and flexibility and the highest initial cost 
of any wire distribution system. The system 
has several variations. Its two-foot-square 
panels can be supported at their corners 
by pedestals or along their edges by string- 
ers. They can be made of chipboard, 
aluminum, steel with cement fill, or rein- 
forced concrete. And they can be covered 
with loose-laid carpet tiles or with any 
number of materials laminated to the 
panel. While the capacity and flexibility 
of access floor has made it the standard in 
computer rooms, those same features have 
begun to make it popular for general 
office uses as the number of cables and the 
frequency of relocating equipment in- 
crease. The high initial cost of access floor 
becomes less of an issue when viewed over 
the long term because of the low relocation 
costs. A problem mentioned by many 
people is the mess of wires that can ac- 
cumulate within the access floor's plenum, 
making the organization and manage- 
ment of cables that much more important. 


Raised floor systems 


Advantages: 

* Almost unlimited cable capacity 
and routing 

* Outlets easily relocated 

* Potential for housing HVAC sys- 
tem underfloor and potentially re- 
ducing floor-to-floor height 


limitations: 

๑ High initial cost 

€ Some systems less resistant to 
heavy rolling loads 

€ Some panels create a hollow 
thumping sound when walked upon 
๑ Flexibility of system requires man- 
agement plan for wiring 
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lechnics- Related Products 


Mult-A-Cell II“ access floor de- 
livery modules are simple to 
install, use, and relocate as cable 
service requirements change. 
They provide flush-to-the- floor 
cable service. A five- page, four- 
color brochure outlines the ca- 
pacity of the modules for power, 
data, and phone services. Mid- 
land-Ross Corp., Electrical Prod- 
ucts Div. 


Circle 200 on reader service card 


Access 2000® flooring system is 
designed to enhance location 
and relocation of electrical wir- 
ing and support services in elec- 
tronic offices, while providing 
the strength and quiet of a con- 
ventional concrete floor. Cables, 
HVAC systems, and mechanical 
services are safely hidden under 
raised floor panels, with power 
and communication hookups 
accessible. The 24-inch-square 
panels are fire-resistant and sup- 
ported at each corner on pedes- 
tals attached to the subfloor. A 
full-color brochure illustrates 
Access 2000 components and 
shows typical installations. Float- 
ing Floors, Inc. 

Circle 201 on reader service card 


Teletape™ undercarpet tele- 
phone cable has all components 
and accessories needed to con- 
nect communications systems in 
a modern office. It is compatible 
with all telephone systems in- 
cluding those with integrated 
data distribution. Teletape is 
taped to the underfloor and cov- 
ered by modular carpet tiles. 
Also available is Datatape™ flat 
undercarpet data distribution 
cable for nonintegrated phone 
and computer systems. Brand- 


Rex Company, Telecommunica- 
tions Wire & Cable Div. 


Circle 202 on reader service card 


Cell-Duct™ in-floor raceway is 
designed for use in concrete 
floor depths of 2/5 inches, allow- 
ing a one-inch concrete covering 
over the duct. Inserts and junc- 
tion box heights are also avail- 
able for concrete depths of 15, 
2, 2V5, and 3 inches over the 
duct. Three-service flush floor 
fittings accommodate two duplex 
receptacles and low tension ca- 
bles. One opening provides ac- 
cess to all three service raceways. 
The system is described and 
illustrated, with detail drawings 
and specifications, in a 12-page 
brochure. Square D Company. 
Circle 203 on reader service card 


N. R- G Flor? Systems consist of 
preset inserts to accommodate 
receptacles and cable connec- 
tions. The N:R:G Bloc IV Preset 
Insert provides telephone, 
power, and data services at a 
single outlet fitting. The systems 
can handle up to 200 phone 
stations, 39 #10 wires, and more 
than 100 computer terminals. 
They are adaptable to both steel 
and concrete construction. In- 
ryco, Inc. 


Circle 204 on reader service card 


Liskey access floors brochure 
describes the panels and their 
fastening methods. Panels can 
be all steel or steel-encased wood 
core. Supports include rigid 
grids with stringers secured to 
pedestals; Snap-On™ structures 
for floor heights 18 inches or 
less; and stringerless with free- 
standing pedestals for heights 


12 inches or less. Also covered 
are electrical boxes, air delivery 
accessories, and floor covering 
options. Donn Corp. 


Circle 205 on reader service card 


Wireway®-3 in-floor electrical 
distribution system simplifies the 
installation and adaptability of 
electrical and communications 
wiring in new, nonresidential 
buildings. The system reduces 
time requirements for engineer- 
ing, fabrication, job-site han- 
dling, installation, and office 
layout planning related to 
power, lighting, electronics, and 
communications (PLEC) deliv- 
ery. It creates a three-channel 
in-floor raceway for PLEC cables 
by placing a trough section in an 
open rib of a formed steel floor 
deck sheet and adding cover 
plates. Wireway-3 is available in 
four Servicell™ design options 
to meet various Capacity require- 
ments. Bowman Construction 
Products, Elwin G. Smith Div., 
Cyclops Corp. 


Circle 206 on reader service card 


Versa-Trak® undercarpet wir- 
ing for power, telephone, and 
data communications is illus- 
trated and described in a four- 
color, four-page brochure. Com- 
ponents of each type of wiring 
are explained. The undercarpet 
cables are UL listed and National 
Electrical Code approved. 
Thomas & Betts Corp. 


Circle 207 on reader service card 


Access Floors brochure explains 
requirements for different types 
of installations and performance 
criteria for dynamic and static 
loads. Panels are described ac- 
cording to the selection criteria. 
Understructure systems, floor 
coverings, and accessories are 


explained. The 20-page bro- 
chure also describes the Task- 
Air™ system of conditioned air 
distribution through the access 
floor. Specifications are in- 
cluded. Tate Architectural Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Circle 208 on reader service card 


Undercarpet cabling system 
selection guide describes the 
features and benefits of UL-ap- 
proved AMP undercarpet ca- 
bling for power, telephone, and 
data distribution. It includes the 
AMP Undercarpet Fiber Optic 
System bringing the advantages 
and increased information han- 
dling capacity of round fiber 
optic cable to undercarpet wir- 
ing. The system eliminates the 
need for underfloor ducts, utility 
poles, and poke-throughs, offer- 
ing greater flexibility in new 
construction and renovation. It 
is used with carpet squares, and 
is ideal for open-plan offices. 
AMP Products Corporation. 


Circle 209 on reader service card 


n axe 
Computer Cable & Products 


Cable and accessories for data 
communications in industry are 
presented in an illustrated 100- 
page catalog. Bulk cable, under- 
carpet cable, network cable, 
cable assemblies, and a wide vari- 
ety of custom assemblies and 
interface equipment are in- 
cluded. A Reference Data sec- 
tion provides interface charts, 
cross-reference data, color 
codes, etc. Vertex Computer 
Cable and Products, Inc. 

Circle 210 on reader service card 


Walkerdeck™ cellular deck is 
designed as a building’s power, 
lighting, electrical, and com- 
munications (PLEC) distribution 
system. It consists of cellular 
deck, noncellular deck, preset 
inserts, activation kits, Intermit- 
tent Bottom Trenchduct™, or 
Bottomless Trenchduct®. A 
40-page Technical Users’ Guide 
describes and illustrates the sys- 
tem and provides structural and 
electrical data and specifications. 
Walker, Div. of Butler Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Circle 211 on reader service card 


S-Floor® elevated floor consists 
of fiber-reinforced silicate panels 
with steel molded in for strength. 
The panels are connected by 
steel plates, pedestals, and 
spring-tensioned fasteners. S- 
Floor is described and illus- 
trated, with detail drawings and 
specifications, in an eight-page 
brochure. Innocrete Systems. 
Circle 212 on reader service card 


The Raceway Flush Poke-Thru 
offers two services: 15 or 20 amp, 
125V duplex receptacle; and 

two individual openings for low- 
tension wiring for telephone, 

signal, or data communications. 
It is factory prewired, terminat- 


ing in an integral junction box. It 
requires no abandonment plate 
and is compatible with any thick- 
ness slab above a 2. inch mini- 
mum. The Raceway Flush Poke- 
Thru is described and shown in 
a six-page color brochure. Race- 
way Components, Inc. 

Circle 213 on reader service card 


Q-Floor/Taproute system, with 
GKX cellular steel floor deck 
and Tapmate IV preset insert 
outlets, offers increased capacity, 
greater flexibility, and outstand- 
ing life-cycle cost-effectiveness. 
Itcan carry more than 40 No. 10 
electrical power wires, more than 
200 three-pair telephone cables, 
and more than 100 quarter-inch 
coaxial cables. Easy access to all 
three types of cells is provided 
by spacious Tapmate IV preset 
insert outlet boxes concealed 
within the floor structure. H.H. 
Robertson Co. 

Circle 214 on reader service card 


The Flexway™ undercarpet 
system provides flexibility for 
power, telecommunications, and 
data wiring systems. Besides 
design flexibility, the system al- 
lows quick, easy renovation and 
reduces installation time. Each 
system and its components are 


described in a 14-page color 
brochure. Burndy Corp., Electri- 
cal Group. 


Circle 215 on reader service card 


Three types of raised floors, 
described in a four-page color 
brochure, are suitable for differ- 
ent areas. Type 2 is especially for 
heavy-load areas such as in 
power plants, control centers, 
and manufacturing plants. Type 
4 anhydride panels provide 
sound absorption, fire protec- 
tion, and a monolithic appear- 
ance suitable for offices and 
bank buildings. Type 5, steel- 
protected chipboard, can be 
used in computer centers, 
laboratories, office buildings, 
and manufacturing plants. Mero 
Corp. 


Circle 216 on reader service card 


Tec-Crete^ access flooring con- 
sists of a 1'5-inch-deep electro- 
galvanized steel enclosure filled 
with high-strength concrete. It 
combines the tensile strength of 
steel and the compressive 
strength of concrete, offering 
rigidity and overall structural 
integrity. Panels have silencer 
buttons on each side to eliminate 
edge-to-edge panel contact. 
Floor coverings can be carpet 


tiles, vinyl tiles, or high-pressure 
laminate. Tec-Crete is described 
in a 12-page brochure, which 
includes specifications. C-TEC, 
Inc. 


Circle 217 on reader service card 


Designlok carpet modules of 
Anso? IV nylon are 18 inches 
square with built-in soil, stain, 
static, and wear resistance. 
There are 6 patterns in 6 base 
colors, each available in 4 to 6 
colorations. Stylelok solid color 
cut pile carpet modules are avail- 
able in 16 colors, 6 of which coor- 
dinate with Designlok. Bigelow/ 
Heuga. 


Circle 218 on reader service card 


Four carpet tiles feature 
Eurobac™, a dimensionally sta- 
ble and resilient backing that 
enhances the acoustic properties 
and fire resistance of the tile and 
provides a cushioned feel. 
Eurobac is incorporated into 
Prelude, a plush velvet in 14 
tweed colors; Piazza, made with 
polypropylene yarn, in 10 heath- 
ertones; Spectrum (15 colors) 
and Seascape (8 colors) made 
with nylon yarn. Interface Floor- 
ing Systems, Inc. 

Circle 219 on reader service card 


A585 


Oravisual's WC3000 
Conference Center gives 
you all the flexibility you 
need to put on a dramatic 
presentation. 


Mount this beautifully 
handcrafted cabinet right on 
the wall and watch it open 
to reveal a white porcelain- 
on-steel writing surface, a 
telescoping easel panel, and 
special Magic Panels with 
rich, black Velcro™ fabric 
over cork. Hidden away is a 
full size DA-LITE™ 
projection screen that pulls 
up instantly for slide and 
movie presentations. 


Or choose from a variety of Oravisual easels with porcelain writing 
suríaces that wipe clean in an instant. For added versatility, clamp 
on a paper pad or hang presentation materials with magnets. 


Oravisual 


A Heritage Communication Company 


Let us tell you more. Send 
for our catalogs on these 
and other fine products. 


ORAVISUAL WANTS TO HELP YOU PUT 
ON A COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


Oravisual Company, Inc. 
Dept. PA-CE-2/86, Box 11150 « St. Petersburg, FL 33733-1150 
Outside FL 1-800-626-6264 * Inside FL 1-800-282-9132 


Name 


Company 
Address 


State 


Zip. 


Please send information on: 
[ ! Lecterns 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Cit 
| y 
| 
| 
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1] WC3000 and other Communications Cabinets 


C] Easels/Boards/Pads 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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When the designers at Floating Floors 
set out to develop a superior access floor 
system for the modern office... 


this is all 
they came up with. 


Conventional access flooring has many parts and works fairly well. 

Floating Floors’ new Access 2000 system has just two parts and works superbly. 
The two parts are a new kind of panel and a new kind of support. 

The panel is made of a special material thats strong as concrete but much lighter. It 
also has a sound deadening effect, so it doesn't sound hollow when you walk on it. Panels are 
engineered to extremely fine tolerances so they fit together perfectly. 

The support is a uniquely designed aluminum pedestal. The panel snaps onto it 
securely without screws, bolts, brackets or other nuisances. Pedestals are available in any 
length and are adjustable. 

Because the panel is inherently so strong, theres no need for supporting stringers. 
This means you really do have full access. Panels lift easily to reveal a clear subfloor space. 

No other access floor allows such freedom of office design and redesign. 

Two parts. Thats all there is to Access 2000. There are, of course, a number of 
useful accessories, and a variety of carpeted surfaces from which to choose. 

There are also uncountable advantages to architects, office planners and owners. 


Write or call and well tell you about them. 
OS ° 


Access 2000 office floor system. Incredibly good. Incredibly simple. 


FLOATING FLOORS, INC. 795 Berdan Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43610. TEL: (419) 476-8772. TLX II: 810-442-1719 FLOATFLOR. 
Available Worldwide through Floating Floor Distributors. Floating Floors and Access 2000 are Registered Trademarks of Floating Floors, Inc. 


Circle No. 336 on Reader Service Card 
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๑ Collection by Baker Furniture. 
The simple elegance of this executive 
office furniture, designed by William Sklaroff, 
is a departure in transitional design. It is both contemporary 


and traditional. The collection is available in multiple configurations 


appropriate for the executive office. For more information on ส ค 
corporate design and custom projects and all the Baker Executive , 7727227722 
Office Collections, write or visit our national Contract showroom, | 

| 


Suite 917. The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 60654. Phone CONTRACT DIVISION 
(312) 329-9410. Or contact any of our showrooms listed below. 


A North American Philips Company 


Showrooms in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco Seattle, Troy and 
Washington D.C. 


Pacific Design Center 
Contract Showroom Directory 


409 
134 
241 
266 
235 
525 
201 
256 
530 
260 
436 
653 


116 


605 
110 
213 
263 
267 


245 


A.S.T./A. Sommer Textiles 
(213) 659-9770 
American Seating 
(213) 652-6531 
Arc-Com Fabrics 

(213) 659-0376 
Artemide 

(213) 659-1708 

Atelier International 
(213) 659-9402 

Baker, Knapp & Tubbs 
(213) 652-7252 

B&B America/Stendig 
(213) 659-7955 

Beelner & Thomas 
(213) 657-1046 

Boris Kroll Fabrics 
(213) 652-9067 

Brickel Associates 
(213) 659-1667 
Brintons Carpets 

(213) 652-4020 
Brunschwig & Fils 
(213) 659-9800 
Campaniello Imports/ 
Saporiti Italia 

(213) 854-0990 

China Seas 

(213) 854-1030 

Corry Jamestown 

(213) 657-6051 

Design Tex Fabrics West 
(213) 659-9900 
Executive Office Concepts 
(213) 659-6566 
Fixtures Furniture 
(213) 659-8302 

Forms + Surfaces 
(213) 659-9566 


200/300 GF 


543 
210 
257 


(213) 655-0001 
Greeff Fabrics 
(213) 657-6616 
Gunlocke 

(213) 657-8922 
Haller Systems 
(213) 854-1109 


255 


647 
261 
193 
357 
532 
239 
253 
141 
547 
146 
270 
404 
230 
119 
600 
203 
639 
226 
406 
601 
678 
370 


Harbor Universal/ 
Benedetti 

(213) 659-2930 

S. Harris & Co. 
(213) 659-0341 
Harter 

(213) 657-5780 
Haworth 

(213) 652-2210 
Hayes 

(213) 855-0139 
S.M. Hexter Co. 
(213) 659-9340 
ICF 

(213) 659-1387 

iil International 
(213) 658-7411 
International Tile 
(213) 652-2647 
Italdesign Center 
(213) 659-6764 
Janus et Cie 

(213) 652-7090 
Kasparians 

(213) 659-2968 
Kenro Light 
(213) 659-6510 
Kimball/Artec 
(213) 659-1543 
Kirk-Brummel Associates 
(213) 652-6078 
Kneedler-Fauchere 
(213) 855-1313 
Knoll 

(213) 658-8686 
Koch + Lowy 
(213) 659-5660 
Krueger 

(213) 659-2133 
La Cuisine 2000 
(213) 652-3472 
Jack Lenor Larsen 
(213) 659-7770 
Lee Jofa 

(213) 659-7777 
Maharam 

(213) 659-9575 


229 
208 
275 


219 


Herman Miller 
(213) 659-7600 
Modern Mode 
(213) 659-8893 
Monteverdi-Young 
(213) 659-7220 
Pacific Condi 

(213) 658-5500 


310/320/324 Randolph & Hein 


268 


211 


116 


222 
368 
274 


609 


384 


629 
305 
201 
380 


526 


(213) 855-1222 

Ron Rezek Lighting & 
Furniture 

(213) 659-1784 

Ben Rose 

(213) 655-8790 
Saporiti Italia/ 
Campaniello Imports 
(213) 854-0990 
Scandiline/CADO 
(212) 659-4226/3801 
Shaw-Walker 

(213) 659-2299 
Shelby Williams 
(213) 657-8687 
Sinclair Wallcoverings & 
Fabrics 

(213) 655-7633 

Paul Singer Floor 
Coverings 

(213) 657-8101 

Stark Carpet 

(213) 657-8275 
Steelcase 

(213) 659-5005 
Stendig/B&B America 
(213) 659-7955 

Stow & Davis 

(213) 652-9210 
Stroheim & Romann 
(213) 659-7700 


206/207 SunarHauserman 


345 


250 


(213) 657-2030 
‘Tropitone 

(213) 659-0116 
Westinghouse Furniture 
Systems 

(213) 659-4280 
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In the electronic office, human 
beings work at computer pace. For 
them, sitting down is anything but 
sitting still. 

ConCentrx™ Seating has 
become something of a standard 
in this technical environment. 
Because it responds so well to 
human needs. Adjusting quickly 
and easily to a wide range of 
individuals. Surrounding them 
with ergonomically sound 
comfort. Following and supporting 
their every move. 

In an era where nanoseconds 
count, ConCentrx dynamic 
response can mean up to 40 
minutes of extra productivity per 
worker per day. ConCentrx 


Bronschwic g Fils 


Circle No. 325 on Reader Service Card 


75 Virginia Road, North White Plains, New York 10603 Through architects and interior designers. 


NICHOLAS WOOL 


PDC Showrooms 


American Seating Arc-Com 

System R office panels can be Geosystem Graphics | and 2 
adapted to a technical environ- create a comprehensive system 
ment with the addition of Labo- | of coordinated fabrics for con- 
ratory and Technical component | tract users. Four multicolored 
options. The panels are available | jacquard designs are available in 
in a variety of sizes and finish 58 colorways. 

treatments. Circle 104 on reader service card 


Circle 103 on reader service card 


Atelier International 


Artemide 
Damocle, designed by Mitchell New finish options for Al’s Bel- 
Mauk, is a halogen wall sconce, lini System (designed by Italian 
with mount and diffuser of black architect Mario Bellini) include 
plastic. Flexible black metal rods | beige laminate horizontal and 
serve as both electrical connec- vertical surfaces and a mahogany 
tion and support. finish bullnose edging. 


Circle 105 on reader service card Circle 106 on reader service card 
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Baker Furniture 

New from Baker is a square 
cocktail table designed by John 
Saladino, one of a series of metal 
occasional tables in the Facade 
Collection. 


Circle 107 on reader service card 


WEEK 86 


Beelner & Thomas 

The Intercase System is a com- 
plete line of modular compo- 
nents in a contemporary style, 
available in a variety of materials. 
Components include desks, cre- 
denzas, and seating. 


Circle 108 on reader service card 


Brayton 

'The Toby chair, designed by 
architect Oswald J. Beck, is part 
of the Classic Designs in Wood 
Collection. The chair is available 
in 12 versions, including a stack- 
able armchair, lounge seating 
and two-seat sofas. 

Circle 110 on reader service card 


Gretchen Bellinger 

Rowboat is a textured weave of 
100 percent cotton, the most 
recent addition to Gretchen Bel- 
linger's Adirondack summer 
collection. Rowboat is available 
in five neutrals to coordinate 
with other fabrics in the collec- 
tion. 


Circle 109 on reader service card 
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Brown Jordan 

Designed by Robert Frinier and 
the Brown Jordan staff, the 
Cabaret Collection is a group of 
dining and lounging furniture. 
The outer frame features a new 
elliptical extrusion design. Seat- 
ing surfaces are mesh pad or 
side-to-side double-wrapped 
straps. 


Circle 111 on reader service card 


Brunschwig & Fils 

Titania Texture, based on de- 
signs found in early Roman 
mosaics, is available as an all-cot- 
ton woven textile in three gold- 


! accented color combinations. 


Circle 112 on reader service card 


Corry Jamestown 

QQ seating from Corry James- 
town offers four types of work 
chairs, all with either swivel/tilt 
or posture back options. De- 
signed by Robert Taylor Wha- 
len, QQ is also available in a con- 
ference model with a pedestal 
base. 


Circle 114 on reader service card 


Executive Office Concepts 
EOC features Datalink, an ex- 
pandable system of modular 
furniture. Designed by Rich 
Thompson, Datalink compo- 
nents are available in four 
heights and either veneer or 
laminate finishes. 


Circle 116 on reader service card 


China Seas 

Night & Day are textured, re- 
versible 100 percent cotton fab- 
rics handwoven in India. Avail- 
able in two versions, Plain and 
Stripe, they match on one side 
and reverse to coordinate. 


Circle 113 on reader service card 


Design Tex 

Perrault is a tough yet sophisti- 
cated woven jacquard of cotton 
and viscose. It is 54 inches wide 
and available in a variety of col- 


ors. 


Circle 115 on reader service card 
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Fixtures Furniture 

The rio octagonal table joins the 
rio chairs. The table features a 
perforated metal top, and is 
available in 11 epoxy colors for 
indoor use, 7 polyester enamel 
colors for outdoor use, and a 
variety of laminates. 


Circle 117 on reader service card 


WEEK 86 


Forms + Surfaces 
The CT400 Series of ceramic tile 
features a granitelike surface 
texture and strength. In fact, 
finely ground particles of granite 
are employed in the manufac- 
ture of the tiles, which are avail- 
able in a range of sizes and 
shapes for commercial use. 


Circle 118 on reader service card 


Gunlocke 
The Director Series of confer- 
ence tables offers an extensive 
variety of combinations of exotic 
veneer tops and solid wood edge 
rails. Specifiers can select inlay, 
edge rail, edge shape, and ve- 
neer tops as well as size, shape, 
corner details, and bases to 
create custom table designs. 


Circle 120 on reader service card 


GF 

New from GF is the Fabrics and 
Finishes Program, a color system 
applied to a selection of textiles, 
chair shell colors, laminates, ve- 
neers, and enamels. The system 
was developed with the aid of 
Patty Younts, a color researcher 
and design consultant. 


Circle 119 on reader service card 


Haller Systems 

The Haller System is a complete 
modular office furniture system. 
New for West Week are com- 
puter-support accessories and a 
Quick-Ship program. 


Circle 121 on reader service card 


Artemide 


Seeing Spots ฒิ 


a 


Sales Headquarters: Regional Offices: Pilade, shown below, is a series of Oreste, a series of regular 120 Volt 

Artemide Inc. Chicago low voltage halogen spotlamps in incandescent spotlamp fixtures, 

150 East 58 Street Telephone: 312/644-0510 die-cast aluminum with built-in trans- is also available. Both series were 

New York, New York 10155 Dallas formers and adjustable diffusors. designed by Ernesto Gismondi. 

Telephone: 212/980-0710 & Telephone: 214/747-6060 This versatile series features table, 
Houston wall/ceiling, clamp-on and track To receive more information about 
elephone: 713/623-2284 models. All models are available for Pilade, Oreste, and Artemides full line 
Los Angeles use with either the MR16 projector of lighting, furniture and accessories, 
Telephone: 213/659-1708 (Pilade MR) or the PAR36 write Artemide on your letterhead, or 
Miami e PAR), and can be equipp: ilf circle number 319 

4 Telephone: 305/925-3311 wit tional glass or wire mesh f E" 


‘tw y 


Du Pont 
TEFLON 


soil & stain repeller 


THE FUTURE IS DESIGNTEX. 


Design i2x 
DesignTex 
Design iex 
Design ex 


Circle No. 330 
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Kimball/Artec 

The Lorado Lounge Chair from 
the Artec division of Kimball 
offers anatomically contoured 
cushions and a flexible backrest. 
Designed by German Burkhard 
Vogtherr, the chair is part of a 
seating system that includes sofas 
and sidechairs for use in corpo- 
rate and hospital settings. 


Circle 131 on reader service card 
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Kittinger 

1986 marks the 50th year of the 
Williamsburg* Reproduction 
Program at Kittinger. A bombé 
chest-on-chest has been re- 
created to celebrate the event. 
The reproduction, like the 1780 
original, is crafted of mahogany 
and white pine, with hand- 
finished brass hardware. 


Circle 133 on reader service card 


WEEK 80 


Knoll 


Designed by Vignelli Associates, 


the Handkerchief Chair is con- 
structed of molded reinforced 
polyester on a steel frame, and is 
available in several versions: 
arm, armless, upholstered, and 


Zolatoned—in a variety of colors. 


Circle 134 on reader service card 


Kirk-Brummel 

Mount Street from Kirk-Brum- 
mel Associates is a 100 percent 
cotton woven textile imported 
from England. A geometric dia- 
mond pattern, outlined in tat- 
ting, creates a textured effect. 


Circle 132 on reader service card 


| Koch + Lowy 


'The Nautilus halogen lamp, 
designed by Piotr Sierakowski, is 
available with a black sueded- 
finish Nextel column and gray 
or red inset and trim. A full- 
range dimmer is located on the 
column. 


Circle 135 on reader service card 


are you up to date? 


Everything up to date in Kansas City! Announcing the publication of our new 1986 List Price 
Workbook, featuring exciting new products and fabrics. Is your Fixtures reference library up 
to date? Write for your free copy. 


FIXTURES FURNITURE” 

1642 Crystal, P.O. Box 6346 

Kansas City, MO 64126-2825 

800/821-3500 » 816/241-4500 

Telex:434218 Fixtures KSC - Circle No. 335 on Reader Service Card 


Boris Kroll Fabrics 
Boris Kroll introduces a collec- 
tion of small-scale patterns and 
textures designed for the office 
environment. Patterns and tex- 
| tures include Pindot, Optics, 
and Chariot. All fabrics in the 
collection are color coordinated. 


Circle 136 on reader service card 


| Jack Lenor Larsen 

| Syncopation carpet features a 

| carved and cut all-wool pile with 
a cotton and jute back. The mul- 
tistripe pattern is available in a 

| medley of colors. 


Circle 138 on reader service card 


WEEK 80 


Krueger 

Krueger features four additions 
to the Com Worksurface and 
Storage System. The additions 
include a three-circuit electrical 
| network, and new privacy, mod- 
| esty, and freestanding acoustical 
| panels. 


| Circle 137 on reader service card 


| Lee Jofa 
Aphrodite is part of the Marbles 
| II textile collection designed by 
Ellen Smith Ashley. The pattern 
is available in four colorways, on 
both glazed and unglazed cotton. 


Circle 139 on reader service card 


Finally, an office chair that puts ergonomics comfortably to work. 


The Anthro™ Chair. 

A new idea in seating that 
takes the principle of ergonomics 
a step further. Extends it. Expands 
upon it with a unique touch con- 
trol feature that allows back and 
seat to respond independently to 
the body’s ever changing contours. 

It's an active chair for active 
people. A comfortable chair in 
which to extend the body. A chair 
that enhances productivity be- 
cause it conforms quickly and 
responsively to even the most 
subtle shifts in posture and 
task mode. 

It's a personal chair. And 
because it offers a sensible range 
of options it fits the personality 
of the organization as well. A 
few basic models support the 
entire working team by putting 
people comfortably to work, 


Co? 


-— 
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Harter Task Systems 


while putting facility managers 
comfortably at ease. 

Designed by Jan Kuypers. 
Based on the ergonomic research 
of Danish physician A. C. Mandal. 
Shown with Harter's new adjust- 
able height desk. 

Anthro. A hardworking 
chair for hardworking people. 


Sturgis, Michigan 49091, 616-651-3201 / Guelph, Ontario N1H6L5, 519-824-2850 


c. 1985 HARTER Corporation 


2 5 


Circle No. 341 


Maharam 

Safety Series is a 75 percent mod- 
acrylic/25 percent nylon wallcov- 
ering and upholstery fabric in a 
crisp, cottonlike texture. Avail- 
able in 4 patterns and 104 color- 
ways, Safety Series has a high 
durability rating. 

Circle 140 on reader service card 


Herman Miller 

Ethospace interiors allow people 
to shape their office environ- 
ments to suit their work styles. 
The system of space frames with 
snap-on tiles is available in a 
variety of colors and materials. 


Circle 142 on reader service card 
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Metropolitan 

The Arm Chair Group, designed 
by Brian Kane, is a small-scale 
lounge group that offers an as- 
sortment of design options for 
chairs, loveseats and sofas. Vari- 
ations include five arm forms, 
long or short frames, and bases 
of stainless steel or painted 
metal. 


Circle 141 on reader service card 


Modern Mode 

Stratus, a panel system designed 
by Norman Cherner, stacks in 
combinations of three horizontal 
units for a number of different 
height configurations. Texture 
and color variations are also pos- 
sible. 

Circle 143 on reader service card 


Monteverdi-Young 

The Arm Chair and Open Arm 
Executive Client Chairs from 
Monteverdi-Young feature wal- 
nut frames with lacquer finishes 
and antique bronze casters. The 
chairs are upholstered in leather 
and fabric in a range of colors. 


Circle 144 on reader service card 


Paul Associates 

The Halogen Wall Sconce is part 
of a collection of contemporary 
lighting from Paul Associates. 
The design is also available as a 
floor lamp. 


Circle 146 on reader service card 


Harvey Probber 


The MESA Executive Desk Col- 


lection includes desks, creden- 
zas, CRT furniture, conference 
tables, bookcases, breakfronts, 
and wall-hung cabinetry. 
Finishes and pulls are available 
in either contrasting or matching 
combinations of lacquer and 
veneer. 


Circle 147 on reader service card 


Nienkamper 

The Raffles Table features an 
oval tubular frame with a choice 
of clear, smoked, or bronze glass 
top in three versions. The frame 
is available in mirror-polished or 
high-gloss black finishes. 


Circle 145 on reader service card 


Randolph & Hein 

The Linder Armoire features a 
curved facade. Designed by Mar- 
tin Linder, the armoire is of ash 
veneer with a Japanese glaze. It 
is also available in custom sizes 
and finishes. 


Circle 148 on reader service card 
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1* The most important and beautiful book on the 


architecture of Ledoux. 
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Each book has been selected for its usefulness to you in your 
professional practice. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
Foreign orders must be accompanied by payment. It is not 
necessary to send payment with the order. Circle appropriate 
numbers on the Reader Service Cards in the back of this 
issue, add your name and address and mail. Local sales tax 
must be included with payment. Prices subject to change 

For faster service, send the card in an envelope to: 

Marie DeFelice 

Progressive Architecture 

600 Summer Street 

PO Box 1361 

Stamford, Ct. 06904 


P/A Back issues 


A limited supply of the following issues of P/A are available at 
$7.00 per Copy. Check MUST accompany order! 
Connecticut Residents Add 77/296 Sales Tax. 


January....... 33rd Annual P/A Awards 

December ..... Beeby/Taveria/Jahn/Gehry/Entrances 

November ..... Adaptive Reuse/Tax Credits/Substitute 
Materials 

October KPF's Procter & Gamble / Apartments / 
Below-ground Technology 

September... .. Interior Design/Wood as Interior Finish 

August ....... Rogers in the U.S./Morphosis 


Houses/Anti-terrorist Design 
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NEW* 


C.N. Ledoux: 
L'Architecture, Edition Ramee 


324 pp., illus. $55.00 


C.N. Ledoux: L'Architecture is the fin- 
est monograph of Ledoux's work in 
circulation. Among the projects in this 
edition is the Town of Chaux and other 
Ledoux designs, inspired by his belief 
that a building should be characterized 
by its functions. It is reprinted as one 
volume, including the first English 
translation of Ledoux's "Prospectus" 
and an introduction by Anthony Vidler 
Circle B601 under Books. 


2 Computers in the 
Architectural Office 


by Natalie Langue Leighton 
192 pp., illus. $26.50 


Gives you practical, A-to-Z know-how 
on using computers in an architectural 
practice. It spells out the details for 
acquiring, operating and maintaining 
an in-house computer system as well 
as provides low-cost, low-risk methods 
for familiarizing yourself with com- 
puters before buying a system 

Circle B602 under Books. 


3 Structural Systems 


By Henry J. Cowan and 
Forrest Wilson 


256 pp., illus. $16.95 


This is a comprehensive guide to 
preliminary structural design using a 
minimum of mathematics and numer- 
ous illustrations to describe structural 
forms and their mathematics. It has a 
Strong emphasis on graphic presen- 
tation and is an instant-access 
reference to structural design. Full 
consideration is given to the internal 
and external forces that a building 
must withstand, and the interaction of 
Structural and environmental design 
Circle B603 under Books. 
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Architecture: 
Form. Space and Order 


By Francis OK Ching, 
294 pp., illus $22.50 


Written to foster understanding of 
design concepts, this rich source of 
architectural prototype demonstrates 
how to extract the fundamental princi- 
ples of form and space from the 
environment, whether in the architec- 
tural one views or inhabits, in archi- 
tectural visualization, in drawing, or in 
actual design 

Circle B604 under Books. 


Affordable Houses 
Designed by Architects 


Edited by Jeremy Robinson, 
168 pp., illus. $44.50 


This lavishly illustrated volume shat- 
ters the myth that architect-designed 
houses are more costly than de- 
veloper-built houses. The superb 
photographs, floor plans, drawings. 
and details of interiors and exteriors 
present a wealth of ideas on how 
to construct beautiful and unique 
houses within limited budgets 

Circle B605 under Books. 


6 Earth-Sheltered Habitat History, 
Architecture and Urban Design 


By Gideon S. Golany, Ph.D. 
240 pp., illus. . . . $14.95 


This book explains the energy-saving 
advantages that earth enveloped 
shelters offer for heating or cooling, 
weather-proofing, comfort, benefits 
of lower land and maintenance cost, 
durability privacy and maintenance 
safeguards against noise, strong wind, 
and pollution. It discusses all types of 
potential land uses belowground. 
Circle B606 under Books. 


7 Design and Planning 
of Swimming Pools 


By John Dawes. 
276 pp.. illus $52.50 


A comprehensive manual that de- 
Scribes the essential characteristics 
and consequent design requirements 
of every type of pool imaginable. Also 
deals in great détail with more techni- 


je Dove 


cal matters, such as structural 
lems and how to solve them. fin 
filtration, circulation and water 
ment, heating and ventilating 
Circle B607 under Books. 


8 Architectural Rendering: 
The Techniques of 
Contemporary Presentatio 


By Albert O. Halse, 326 pp 
illus., 2nd edition, 1972 $69| 


This completely up-dated revis 
the most widely used guide to 
tectural rendering covers all w| 
phases from pencil strokes to fi 
product — and shows how to 
the desired mood, perspectiva 
and color effects, select proper 
ment and work in different med| 
Circle B608 under Books. 


NEW* 


9 Shopping Malls: Planning 
Design 


by Barry Martland 
183 pp., illus $49.95 


This book presents a dynamic a 
idly evolving building form, c 
trating on two aspects — desig 
impact. Analyzing over one h 
examples of malls, the author 
the way in which their desig 
evolved. Amounts to the most cq 
hensive and up-to-date study av| 
on this subject 

Circle B609 under Books. 


1 0 Rendering Standards ir 
Architecture and Desig 


By Stephen W. Rich 
340 pp., illus $32.50 


Organized for quick referenc 
book shows how to make dr 
rapidly and accurately. Easy- 
charts and step-by-step instr 
guide you through each phase 
spective development. Clear 
nations of special terms 
understanding theories and n 
presented. 

Circle B610 under Books. 


SOURCEBOOK OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 


3 ซอ เห เอ ย 4 2* *23 


| Historic Preservation: 
Curatorial Management 
of the Built World 


James Marston Fitch 

op illus... $44 50 

5 book thoroughly covers historic 
servation — it includes full chap- 
on the economic sense of retrieval 
recycling, regeneration of historic 
an cores, cosmetic consequences 
ntervention, quantification, analy- 
and classification. Sections on his- 
2 preservation in socialist and 
1-world countries are included 

sle B611 under Books. 


EW* 
) Anatomy for Interior 
= Designers, 3rd Ed. 


lulius Panero 
pp. illus. ... $19.95 


i book has always been considered 
0 proof that statistics need not be 
and that a useful reference book 
be a joy to use. New text and 
tional drawings are informative 
humorous. Covers areas on verti- 
circulation, lighting, hardware, 
8. windows and openings. 

le B612 under Books. 


| Sourcebook of Architectural 
Ornament 


rent C. Brolin & Jean Richards 
Op. ius. ... $19.95 


reference book contains an in- 
able list of over 1300 craftsmen, 
jners, manufacturers and distrib- 
; of exterior architectural orna- 
in the U.S., representing twenty 
-ranging categories. People and 
ว ล ท เธ ร listed can do contempo- 
as well as traditional ornament 
category of ornament is featured 
hapter. 

e B613 under Books. 
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ANALYSIS 


For Architects ans 
Engineers 


NEW* 


1 4 Building Additions Design 


By David R. Dibner, FAIA & 
Amy Dibner-Dunlap 
204 pp. illus. ... $39.95 


This book will help architects, engi- 
neers and building owners make bet- 
ter decisions about whether or not to 
build an addition to a nonresidential 
building, and once that decision is 
made, about how to do the job in an 
efficient, economical way. 

Circle B614 under Books. 


1 5 Art and the Computer 


By Melvin L. Prueitt 
246 pp.,illus.... $34.95 


Provides a report on some of the fine 
works of art being produced by artists 
using computers. It discusses prob- 
lems in computer picture production 
and explains how they have been 
solved. Also demonstrates various 
methods of displaying scientific data 
and mathematical formulations that 
often turn out to be quite aesthetic. 
Circle B615 under Books. 


1 6 The Design Connection 


Edited by Ralph W. Crump 
and Martin J. Harms 
184 pp.. illus $22.50 


This book probes the relationship of 
formal architectural design to both 
building technology and human 
values. Locationat. climatic, cultural, 
and historica! viewpoints are all con- 
Sidered in depth. It bridges the gap 
between architectural theory and 
practice 

Circle B616 under Books. 


1 7 Report Graphics, A 
Handbook for Writing the 
Design Report 


By Richard L. Austin, ASLA 
159 pp.. llus $24.50 


RESIDENTIAL 
DES | 0 ย ยา“ 


Step by step this book shows how to 
develop and combine artwork, spec- 
ifications and written text into re- 
ports that "sell." It even explains how 
to organize and present audiovisual 
reports. No other source currently 
available can help you create more 
distinguished reports. 

Circle B617 under Books. 


1 8 Design Cost Analysis 
for Architects & Engineers 


By Herbert Swinburne. 

317 pp., illus. $35.95 

This first-of-its-kind book shows 
architects and engineers how to 
analyze and estimate the costs of 
building construction during the de- 
Sign stage when the potential for con- 
trolling costs is greatest 

Circle B618 under Books. 


1 9 Visual Notes for Architects & 
Designers 


by Norman Crowe & Paul Laseau 
216 pp., illus. ... $24.95 


Demonstrates how to make rapid, no- 
tational sketches that serve as visual 
records for future reference, improve 
understanding and facilitate the devel- 
opment of ideas. How to greatly ex- 
pand knowledge of a subject beyond 
what is gained through observation or 
verbal representation alone. 

Circle B619 under Books. 


20 Architectural Delineation, 
A Photographic Approach 
to Presentation 


By Ernest Burden 
280 pp., illus. ... $44.50 


This masterful guide thoroughly up- 
dates the author’s innovative method 
for using photographic techniques in 
delineation. He discusses a valuable 
new application of the photo-layout 
technique. Rendering projects shown 
in the original edition have been re- 
placed by up-to-date projects and 16 
pages of full color projects have been 
added. 

Circle B620 under Books. 


NEW TECHNIQUES 
OF ARCHITECTURAL 
RENDERING 


Earth Sheltered 
Housing: 

Code, Zoning, and 
Financing Issues 


21 Adding On 


By Duo Dickinson 
177 pp., illus. ... $35.00 


This book offers a multitude of ideas 
to help both architect and homeown- 
er. Rejecting the inevitability of stand- 
ardized design solutions, the author 
proves that the thought and care ot 
good design can create unique, effec- 
tive and beautiful improvements that 
meet today's needs. 

Circle B621 under Books. 


22 Earth Sheltered Housing: 
Code, Zoning, and 
Financing Issues 


By Underground Space Center, 
University of Minnesota 
143 pp., illus. .. . $14.95 


This เร an updated version of a U.S 
Dept. of Housing and Urban Devpt. 
study revealing the extent of earth 
sheltered housing restraints and how 
government action can ease them and 
encourage such structures. Con- 
straints by restrictive building codes 
and zoning ordinances are detailed. 
The major issues of concern to code 
and zoning officials are clarified 
Circle B622 under Books. 


NEW* 


23 Home Planners’ Guide to 
Residential Design 


by Charles Talcott, Dan Hepler & 
Paul Wallach 


218 pp.. illus $19.95 


This guide demonstrates ways to en- 
sure that the design of one’s home is 
functional, technically feasible and 
aesthetically pleasing. Filled with help- 
ful tips and realistic guidelines. the 
book explains the basic principles of 
residential design and provides step- 
by-step procedures 

Circle B623 under Books. 
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NEW* 


24 Three Centuries of 
Architectural Craftsmanship 


by Colin Amery 


240 pp.. illus $21.50 


A carefully chosen series of drawings 
that demonstrate. by showing the de- 
tails as well as the whole nature of the 
buildings. the skills of the craftsmen 
and the skills of the architect. Build- 
ings included from the 17th. 18th and 
19th centuries and examples are taken 
from the domestic and public building 
worlds 

Circle B624 under Books. 


New Techniques of 
25 Architectural Rendering 


By Helmut Jacoby 
167 pp.. illus . $16.95 


This book contains a broad, interna- 
tional selection of architectural draw- 
ings that represent the most 
outstanding modern contributions to 
the field. Mr. Jacoby has given consid- 
eration to examples that interpret 
architectural designs in detail. for 
the layman as well as the specialist 
Circle B625 under Books. 


2 Handbook of 
Architectural Details for 
Commercial Buildings 


By Joseph DeChiara 
506 pp . illus S69 50 


This Handbook illustrates and ex- 
amines the full range of architectural 
details currently used for commercial 
buildings. Part! features plans. eleva- 
tions. and sections for office build- 
ings. banks, retail stores. theaters 
and more. Part Il concentrates on 
architectural details. Practicality and 
realism are stressed 

Circle B626 under Books 
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Shaw/Walker 
The Woodwind Collection is a 
group of wood freestanding 
furniture and open plan system 
components. The round-edge 
radius design creates a comforta- 


ble appearance and is compatible 


with the Tempo 3 Radius open 
plan office system. 


Circle 151 on reader service card 


Scalamandré 

Lindenwald Balustrade, a 
trompe l'oeil dado, is based on a 
hallway border from Martin 


Van Buren’s house, Kinderhook. 


The design is part of Aeries, 
Scalamandré's historical fabrics 
and wallpapers program, estab- 
lished in 1929. 


Circle 149 on reader service card 


Scandiline 

'The G Series Conference Table 
Collection offers models with 
round, square, rectangular, or 
racetrack tops, all with bullnose 
edging. The tops are available in 
a variety of finishes on a black 
lacquer base. 


Circle 150 on reader service card 


Shelby Williams 

Chair model G-1471 from 
Shelby Williams is reminiscent 
of turn-of-the-century bentwood 
designs. The chair is available in 
three lacquer finishes and has an 
upholstered seat. 


Circle 152 on reader service card 


Stark Carpet 

New from Stark Carpet is the 
Burgundy Collection. The col- 
lection features an array of 
abstract and geometric designs. 
Cut, loop, and sculpted pile vari- 
ations add texture. 


Circle 153 on reader service card 


Steelcase 
The 8800 Series is a comprehen- 
sive range of modular freestand- 
ing computer support furniture. 
The series features rounded 
edges and matte finishes to de- 
crease the possibility of accidents 
and reduce glare. 


Circle 154 on reader service card 


Stroheim & Romann 

Stroheim & Romann features 
the Chesham Collection from 
Liberty of London. Bauhaus, a 
colorful geometric, shows the 
influence of the German Mod- 
ernists. The 100 percent cotton 
fabric is available in 4 colorways. 


Circle 156 on reader service card 


SunarHauserman 


Architect Michael Graves has 
redone part of SunarHauser- 
man’s PDC showroom to feature 
Design Option/Cameron full- 
height panels, from a system of 
panels and freestanding furni- 
ture designed by Douglas Ball. 


Circle 157 on reader service card 


Stendig 

New from Stendig is Arena seat- 
ing, designed by Paolo Piva. The 
series includes a two-seat and 
three-seat sofa, which can be 
covered either in one color of 
leather, or in two contrasting 
tones on front and back. 


Circle 155 on reader service card 
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If you still believe in m. 


These contributors helped put the scaffolding up. 


Founding [ The Pedestal Club Polish National Alliance of the U.S. 
Chateau Ste. Michelle Vintners, Inc. ($100,000-$249,000) Polish Roman Catholic Union of America 
Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge Dealers Abell-Hanger Foundation Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
The Coca-Cola Company The Ahmanson Foundation Friends and Members of the General 
Eastman Kodak Company American Hellenic Educational Pulaski Memorial Parade 
Kellogg Company ive Association (AHEPA) Ruritan National General Fund 
The Stroh Brewery Company American Legion/Department of Slovenians for Lady Liberty 
The U.S. Tobacco Company New York er Steel Industry of the U.S.A. 

Official Sponsors AMVETS Statue of Liberty Fund, Inc./Parsons 
American Airlines, Inc. M.L. Annenberg Foundation City KS 
Avon Products, Inc. Archer-Daniels-Midland Company UNICO National 
The Grana Dai Company The Armstrong Rubber Company Veterans of Foreign Wars 
The Nestlé Food Corporation AST Research, Inc. ere 
Oscar Mayer Food Corporation Bankers Trust Company ” Waste Management, Inc. 
Jose h E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. Beta Sigma Phi The Freedom Club 
Magazine The Blue F Print Co., Inc. ($50,000-$99,999) 
ME! Corporation Boeing Company Employees Allied Corporation Foundation 
USA Today/Gannett Company, Inc. CalComp and Employees The American French Foundation, Inc. 
Central Florida Statue of Liberty American Legion/Department of Florida 
s Official Suppliers Commission American Legion Auxiliary 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. Central Pennsylvania Ethnic Festival, Inc. Anonymous 
Black & Decker Corporation Mr. and Mrs. Jack Chutick Armenian Apostolic Church of America 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation Colorado Association of Life Atlantic Electric Company 


The Torch Club Underwriters Atlas Copco North America, Inc. 
($1,000,000 and over) Colorado Association of REALTORS*, Inc. Automatic Data Processing 
Aid Association for Lutherans Communications Workers of America The Bazaar Teen Board 
America's School Children Consolidated Edison Co. of New York Ben Hur Life Association 
ee Continental Corporation Foundation Borman Inc. Farmer Jack Supermarkets 
i int ๕ Protective Order of Elks Dallas International Mimosa Society Bnai Zion 
N ion and Employees DeWitt Wallace / Reader Digest Brown & Bauxenbaum 
Credit Union National Association Association, Inc. Burrelle's Press Clipping Service 
meme ก ก ย teh So d. Carpets Contact Central Bencshares of the South, In 
Freemasons of North America Fibers/Bigelow e South, Inc. 
John Kl angit ee Distributors ก —.— CE Union of America 
E.I. duPont de Nemours & Com The Degree of Honor Protective Association 
; table Life Assurance ue the First J National Bank 
The Pew Freedom RAW TIS The State of Florida on Behalf of its Citizens 
Polish American Con, Italo-Americans of Southern Ford Foundation 
Sears, Roebuck and General Federation of Women's Clubs 
State Farm Insurance 1 The First Catholic Slovak Union of the 8 Catholic Union of the U.S.A. 
Agents and Employees US. & Canada Grove Manufacturing Co. 
Harry and Grace Steele Foundate Georgia Association of REALTORS? Inc. Guardian Life ees 
ier ne Pioneers of America T District of Kiwanis International Company of America 
Timken Foundation of Canton Illinois Federation of Women’s William R. Hewlett 
TheC Club Internorth Foundation 
($500,000-$999,999) Charles Hayden Foundation rr oidor City, New Jersey 
; Y < Hillhaven M. Foundation 
The Vincent Astor Foundation The Robert Wood n Foundation 
Junior Achievement Inc. i Supe , Inc. 
Robert J. Kleberg, Jr. & Helen C. Kleberg League af Portuguese . Benefit 


Foundation Societies of California 
Ladies peste to the Veterans of . Linde-Union Carbide eat: 
5 Thomas J. Lipton Foundation, Inc. 
ational Bank & Trust Company an Catholic Alliance 


8 Foundation 
lon Foundati 


inish the job. 


5 Weneed yourcontribution to help take it down. 


Shei is our nation’s proudest symbol of freedom and hope. 
But a hundred years of harsh weather have taken their toll. 
Today she stands out there in the harbor covered with a 
network of scaffolding. 
The hand that Heit the torch is empty. 
The torch itself, ravaged by age and corrosion, rests ina 
shed at her feet where it serves as a model for a new torch 
that will replace it. 
And Ellis Island, where the ancestors of nearly half of all 
Americans first stepped onto American soil, is in ruins. 
Thanks to the contributions of thousands of generous 
Americans, organizations and companies—too many to be 
mentioned here—the work to rebuild these cherished monu- 
ments has started. But there’s still a long way to go to finish 
the job. And all the mones must come from private donations. 
If not you, who? 
If not now, when? 
As part of next year’s Centennial Celebration, the names of 
t " ill be officially - 
hiv e of Libert ns tional - 


LIBERTY| 
1886.1286] Please make checks pesab : Statue of Liberty. 


e te ee 


. E] Cheek enclosed.Or please chargemy Ui MasterCard [] VISA L American Express 


PHOTO BY RICHARD BERENHOLTZ 
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WEEK 80 


Tropitone 

Part of Tropitone’s Premier col- 
lection, Hollywood has an Art 
Deco 1930s look. Made of ex- 
truded aluminum, chairs and 
sofas are available with reversible 
cushions in a variety of colors 
and fabrics. 


Circle 158 on reader service card 


Westinghouse Furniture 
Systems 

Data-Trak, a new raceway that 
fits on the top edge of Wes- 
Group panels, can hold as many 
as 30 inch cables at one time. 
The 5-inch-high raceway offers 
ease of installation and access. 


Circle 160 on reader service card 


Unifor 

'The Master series, designed by 
Afra and Tobia Scarpa, offers a 
range of modular office furni- 
ture which can be grouped into a 
variety of configurations via a 
system of connectors. 


Circle 159 on reader service card 


Zographos 

The Cinnamon chair is a pull-up/ 
dining armchair designed by 
Nicos Zographos. Available in 
natural, medium, or dark- 
finished cherry or ash wood, the 
chair can be covered in a variety 
of fabrics and leathers. 

Circle 161 on reader service card 


TT 1 0 


"i 


and Londo m n here are 
m and "Strauss" full top grain beter, 


ee Jofa (i | 


Circle N 0- 4T on Reader Service Card 


Pfister Pendant 
Diameter: 14 inches 
Height: 247 307 367 48" 
or custom ordered 
Color: tan or greige 
precast concrete, or 
custom colors 

Lighting: 300W tungsten 
halogen bulb 


Pfister Wall Bracket 
Dimensions: 456” deep 
Projection: 12" 
Materials: Disc—precast 
glass-reinforced concrete; 
solid marble. Armature 
and Plate— sand-etched 
brass or bronze; polished 
brass or bronze. and 
custom finishes. 


Boyd Lighting Company 
Fifty-Six Twelfth Street 
San Francisco 94103 
Telephone 415 431-4300 


Circle No. 324 


The LIFE and WORK of 


HENRY ROBERTS 


1803-1876 
Architect 


JAMES STEVENS CURL 


Books 


Campus and 
Social Housing 


Campus 
“Bright college years, with pleas- 
ures rife/ The shortest, gladdest 
years of life.” So began the song 
of the university where I learned 
both about American culture 
and about architecture. That 
university aculturated me into 
its version of the American 
Dream and ethic not so much 
with sports, pranks, or even seri- 
ous intellectual discourse, as 
through the physical design of 
an extraordinary set of architec- 
tural masterpieces and didactic 
collegiate ensembles. Paul Vena- 
ble Turner, in his Campus: An 
American Planning Tradition, 
spends several hundred well-il- 
lustrated pages trying to explain 
and elucidate how the physical 
planning and design of the 
American collegiate environ- 
ment has developed into one of 
the most potent models for a 
real or idealized state. Certainly 
the American campus is the 
place where the American ideal 
of an institutionalized self-edu- 
cation of man into both a social 
and a natural composition of 
rational harmony has been best 
realized. At the same time, the 
amount of time and energy spent 
on the design of these campuses 
has made life in them indeed 
sweet and full of architectural 
pleasures. Unfortunately, Tur- 
ner seems to have neither 
romantic memories nor a clear 
thesis on the function of the 
American university to serve asa 
curriculum for his typological 
survey of more than three cen- 
turies of campus design. 
Turner quickly defines the 
unique quality of the appearance 
of even the earliest collegiate 
buildings. Instead of monastic 
precincts in crowded urban cen- 
ters, American colleges were at 
first, as Dickens noted about 
Yale, "erected in a kind of park 
... dimly visible among the 
shadowing trees." This isolation 
both reinforced the native 
American architectural dialogue 
of man-made order and inno- 
cent, natural splendor, and en- 


Campus: An American Plan- 
ning Tradition by Paul Venable 
Turner. The Architecture History 
Foundation, New York, and The 
MIT Press, Cambridge. 1984, 
337 pp., 309 illus., $35. 


couraged the formation of the 
campus as a Jeffersonian 
"academic village" or utopian 
model for urban development. 
Ironically, what Americans most 
wanted to do, though, was to 
imitate European, and more 
specifically English, models. The 
university was the place where 
the rough pioneer was educated 
into civilized, imported values. 
This tension between an innova- 
tive innocence, which allowed 
for the creation of new building 
forms and the desire to clothe 
America with all of the secure 
traditions of an established 
order, was eventually beautifully 
realized by Jefferson as a series 
of deliberately disparate archi- 
tectural elements, centered on 
an ideal and new library type 
based on perfect geometry and 
classical models, and reaching 
out towards the natural land- 
scape, yet restrained both by 
simple brick walls and a row of 
Classical columns. The tension it 
built, not its forms, lies at the 
heart of much of American cam- 
pus planning. To Turner, there 
is no tension, only the succession 
of a series of discrete architec- 
tural forms responding to the 
specific needs of academic in- 
stitutions. 

Yet Turner never clearly de- 
fines those needs, nor does he 
define the cultural context in 
which both the colleges and their 
buildings were developed. He 
proceeds from the quick descrip- 
tion of the original buildings of 
Harvard, Yale, and William and 
Mary to the innovations in the 
placement of related buildings 
made in the planning of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and 
Princeton (where the word “cam- 
pus" was first used) without 
pausing to inform the reader 
about more than the barest out- 
lines for the reasons for found- 
ing these institutions, their cur- 
ricula, their place in their 
community, or their ideology. 
This lack of contextual place- 
ment does not become prob- 
lematic until the author himself 
admits bafflement at the lack of 
imitators of Jefferson's powerful 
University of Virginia model, 
without pausing to wonder 


The Life and Work of Henry 
Roberts, 1803—1876, Architect 
by James Stevens Curl. Phillimore 
& Co., Chichester, 1983,273 pp., 
illus., $40. 


whether the failure of the ex- 
President's idealistic curriculum 
and his agrarian cooperative 
ideals might not have something 
to do with the fact that only a 
century later, when the Virginia 
campus could be treated as a 
historical type in its own right 
and could be used for then cur- 
rent nostalgically reactionary 
political and educational goals, 
such successful campus archi- 
tects as McKim, Mead and White 
reused the forms, if not the func- 
tions, developed by Jefferson. 

When Turner surveys the 
emergence of land-grant col- 
leges after 1857, he similarly 
mentions, but does not focus on, 
the differences of scale and audi- 
ence that led to a completely 
different set of forms for these 
brand new institutions. Instead, 
he tries to put forward Frederick 
Law Olmsted, few of whose cam- 
pus plans were ever executed, as 
a major influence on the design 
of whole campuses, as opposed 
to isolated buildings. He thereby 
glosses over the increasing split 
between the older, established 
Ivy League-type colleges, which 
were increasingly becoming 
closed bastions of privilege, and 
the large, utilitarian, and open 
complexes, which housed the 
ever more diverse functions of 
the large state universities. 

Even in his discussion of the 
collegiate complexes of this cen- 
tury, which range from the lib- 
eral arts idyls of Kenyon and 
Wesleyan to the megastructural 
processing plants of the State of 
New York, and from the com- 
munity commuter shopping mall 
colleges of California to the 
locked gates of Harvard, Turner 
seems more interested โท defin- 
ing specific design strategies that 
can be applied to the typological 
transformation of any, however 
vaguely defined, college, than he 
does in examining case studies 
or specific campuses. The book 
is breathless in its depth of re- 
search, and shallow in its survey. 
In the end, Turner calls for cam- 
pus design that will prove“ 
the power that a physical envi- 
ronment can possess as the em- 
bodiment of an institutional 
character" without ever defining 
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College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 1740. Colonial Williamsburg 


photograph. 


Congress. 


State University of New York, Albany, Model for master plan, 1 


Stone Associates. 


that environment, that institu- 
tion, or that power. 

Yet Turner's catalog of great 
campuses does reveal a dazzling 
array of forms and compositions, 
none of which seem to escape 
the erudite author’s attention. 
The transformations wrought in 
the English courtyard college, 
the influence of Beaux-Arts 
planning and the large sports 
stadium, the placement of build- 
ings in a row, a u-shape, or a 
quadrangle are all traced accord- 
ing to the campus where they 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Main Building, 1875, Stephen Hills. Library of 
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961, Edward Durell 


first appeared, and then where 
they were most fully developed. 
In this manner, Campus is an 
invaluable reference book for 
any student of the history of this 
specific type of American build- 
ing. What is lacking is any discus- 
sion of the myth and meaning of 
the campus. I share with the 
author an enthusiasm for the 
American campus because it 
does allow architecture to show 
how it can propose an ideal, yet 
realized community of people in 
close relation both to a larger 


community and to nature. Even 
in the most urban campuses and 
most elite bastions of privilege, 
the power of design to actualize 
such a community through the 
didactic clarity in the composi- 
tion of its architectural elements 
remains unsurpassed. Turner's 
beautifully researched, written, 
illustrated and laid-out volume 
will provide theoreticians and 
practitioners alike with a tool for 
design strategies with which to 
carry on that tradition. 

Aaron Betsky " 


The reviewer, an architect and architec- 
tural critic working in Los Angeles, is 
currently writing a monograph on James 
Gamble Rogers. 


Henry Roberts 
In The Life and Work of Henry 
Roberts, James Stevens Curl 
blends biography, architectural 
history, and social history in an 
effort to acquaint us with the 
character and accomplishments 
of the Victorian architect and 
social reformer Henry Roberts. 
Beginning with a sketch of 
Roberts's career, Mr. Curl pro- 
ceeds to describe his chief archi- 
tectural projects, concentrating, 
quite appropriately, on Roberts's 
best known works, his model 
housing for working-class 
families. The book is well illus- 
trated, featuring plans and ele- 
vations of Roberts's most impor- 
tant works, as well as numerous 
reproductions of drawings, 
lithographs, etc., of Roberts, his 
family, and his completed works. 
In addition to examining 
Roberts's contribution to archi- 
tecture, Mr. Curl is also at pains 
to set his work in the context of 
the broader, evangelically in- 
spired reform movement of the 
age. As he notes, the typhoid 
and cholera epidemics of the 
1830s did much to increase pub- 
lic awareness of the appalling 
sanitary conditions of the urban 
working class and helped insti- 
gate a widespread demand for 
housing reform. Active at a time 
when the devastating effects of 
industrialization on the urban 
poor had become too obvious 
and too widespread to ignore, 
Roberts was in the forefront of 
the evangelical crusade for hous- 
ing reform—a crusade that 
sought to better the spiritual 
welfare of the poor by bettering 
their squalid material conditions. 
Mr. Curl dwells particularly on 
Roberts's proselytizing work for 
the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, which was founded in 
1844 and of which Roberts was a 
charter member. He concludes 
his study by reviewing Roberts's 


influence on legislation for hous- 
ing reform in Great Britain as 
well as his considerable, and 
lasting, influence on working- 
class housing design in England 
and on the Continent. A series 
of appendices collect a variety of 
historical and architectural 
minutiae: sample leases and con- 
struction costs for the model 
dwellings, a set of rules for the 
lodgers, Roberts’s specifications 
for a project, and so on. 

Roberts began his career as a 
student of the distinguished 
Neo-Classical architect Robert 
Smirke—the architect of the 
British Museum—and his early 
work includes competent if 
somewhat formulaic examples 
of the genre, most notably 
Fishmongers’ Hall (1832) in Lon- 
don. He also designed several 
private dwellings and Gothic- 
style churches. But he is remem- 
bered mostly in connection with 
his innovative designs for urban 
working-class housing. 

Like many architects working 
under the budget constraints 
common to such projects, 
Roberts has been criticized for 
crowding and overbuilding. But 
he was one of the first to design 
fully self-contained apartments 
for working-class families, and 
his use of balconies to provide a 
separate entrance for each unit 
was widely imitated. Typical was 
his design for model housing at 
Streatham Street, Bloomsbury 
(now renamed Parnell House), 
which featured a central court- 
yard with access to each unit via 
a balcony, communal bath and 
wash house, and self-contained 
apartments that included a living 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen, 
and water closet. This and his 
model housing designs for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 are 
generally considered his most 
important and successful works. 

Working-class housing 15 
neither the most engaging nor 
the most memorable chapter in 
archtectural history; it simply 
has not, as a rule, attracted the 
best energies of the best archi- 
tects. But within its annals 
Roberts has secured himself an 
honored place. As John N. Tarn 
notes in his balanced and lucid 
study, Five Per Cent Philanthropy, 
An Account of Housing in Urban 
Areas between 1840 and 1914, 
Roberts “was a real pioneer of 
housing design, the father of the 
whole working-class housing 
movement." By 1862, Tarn con- 
tinues, he was "probably the 
greatest living authority on the 
planning and construction of 
model dwellings" for the work- 
ing class. Mr. Curl echoes—in- 
deed, he amplifies—this praise, 
(continued on page 164) 
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Customs. 


Start by getting Webb's catalog 
on decorative windows. Standard, 
in-stock windows with the look, 
fit, feel and structure of custom- 
made, but at affordable prices. 
Included are half rounds with a 
seamless molded urethane outer 
frame that withstands the worst 
of weather. Its inner core has 

the density of wood. Its rigid 
molded-in surface, plus a factory- 


applied finish, reduces mainte- 


nance to near zero. And capping 
it off, these half rounds match 
and fit over wood or clad double 
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and his book is essentially an 
attempt to elevate Roberts from 
his accustomed place as a foot- 
note in late I9th-Century archi- 
tectural history to a more fea- 
tured role. 

With this in mind, Mr. Curl 
champions Roberts's moral and 
social achievements no less than 
his architectural ones. Roberts, 
he explains, was a devout 
evangelical Christian, and many 
pages are devoted to his tireless 
pamphleteering on behalf of 
housing reform. (It is perhaps 
not immaterial to note that his 
success as a lobbyist translated 
not only into better living quar- 
ters for the poor but also into 
substantial commissions for him- 
self.) Roberts's continued good 
works were thwarted, however, 
when it was discovered that he, a 
married man and a spokesman 
for the Society for Improving 
the Conditions of the Labouring 
Classes, was having an affair 
with (as Mr. Curl puts it) "a lady 
of humble origin." This did not 
sit well with Roberts's colleagues 
in the Society and the scandal 
that ensued effectively ended his 
career. 

Mr. Curl obviously has tre- 
mendous admiration for the 
person and work of Henry 


Roberts. Unfortunately, his 
prose, while it may indeed im- 
itate the sensibility of his subject, 
does little to enlarge our appreci- 
ation of his merits. In the first 
place, Mr. Curl has a great deal 
of difficulty with straightfor- 
ward, historical narrative. He is 
redundant, and he allows an 
abundance of insignificant detail 
to clutter his pages and obscure 
the overall story he is attempting 
to tell. Further, he is infatuated 
with the trappings of "society" — 
with royalty, titles, and the like— 
and this gives his book a slightly 
comic, "other era" feel. Both of 
these faults can be best dem- 
onstrated by quoting from his 
text. One could pick pretty much 
at random, but one of my favor- 
ite passages describes Roberts's 
wedding: 

“During the mid-1840s Henry 
Roberts was planning to marry. The 
lady of his choice was Catherine de 
Swetschine, the daughter of a Rus- 
sian nobleman, Demetrius de 
Swetschine. Mademoiselle de 
Swetschine was twenty-seven when 
Roberts became her husband on 15 
April 1847 at a ceremony in the 
Parish Church of Paddington. 
Henry Roberts was thus one day 
short of being forty-four when he 
entered into matrimony. . .. The 
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Rev. Bapist Wriothesley Noel offi- 
cated at the marriage ceremony. 
Henry's brother, Charles Roberts, 
was there, as was James Foster of the 
London City Mission, and J. Coles 
Symes. The marriage was reported in 
The Times. The best man was... ." 
Well, It was "the Hon. Arthur 
Fitzgerald Kinnaird,” a fellow 
zealot and eventual Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes. But does it really 
help to know this? 

Reading through The Life and 
Work of Henry Roberts, one is not 
surprised to learn that Mr. Curl 
is best known as the author of 
works on funerary architecture, 
The Victorian Celebration of Death 
(1972) and A Celebration of Death 
(1980). For there is something 
unmistakably funereal, some- 
thing cloyingly pious, about the 
tone of this book. "Having lived 
so close to Roberts for so long," 
Mr. Curl writes in his concluding 
remarks, 

*... one can only feel humbled by his 
immense achievements, saddened by 
the personal tragedies of his life, and 
deeply moved by his humanity and 
practical sense of caring. Having 
handled some of his personal posses- 
sions, letters, and pieces of ephemera 
that fortunately survive among the 
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Whether you're modifying an existing building or designing 
a new one, accessibility to the handicapped is important. 
And PORCH-LIFT provides the simple, economical solution 

. indoors or outdoors. This safe vertical wheelchair lift plat- 
form anchors permanently beside the steps, using a minimum 
space. Motor and mechanisms are enclosed. Runs on 110 volt 
current. Weatherproof finish. Choose from seven models with 
varying lifting heights, including the new total-side-enclosure 
"Series E" models. Shipped ready for installation. 


WRITE FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


AMERICAN STAIR-GLIDE CORPORATION 
Dept. PA-0286, 4001 East 138th Street, RO. Box B 
Grandview, Missouri 64030 


papers of the family, and having 
found his elusive grave at long last, 
one feels immeasurably close to the 
man. ... In the Evangelical cemetery 
in. Florence, his grave shaded by a 
wall and by mature trees (Plate 61), 
lies a great man, perhaps one of the 
best of all eminent and not-so-emi- 
nent Victorians.” 

But sadly, in attempting to 
boost the reputation of Henry 
Roberts, Mr. Curl is faced with 
one insuperable problem: 
Roberts's real but decidedly 
modest accomplishments as an 
architect. If adjectives alone 
could confer genius, then Mr. 
Curl might indeed have been 
able to convince us that Roberts 
was possessed of extraordinary 
talents that had somehow been 
overlooked. But praise, alas, is 
not enough. Even after the ex- 
cessive tribute provided by Mr. 
Curl, Roberts remains what he 
has been all along: a dedicated if 
somewhat unattractively 
moralistic reformer whose 
achievements as an architect 
merit a brief mention in any 
study of the period. 

Roger Kimball พ 


The reviewer, a recent doctorate of Yale’s 
Modern Studies Program, frequently 
contributes to The New Criterion and 
other magazines. 
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VERTICAL WHEELCHAIR LIFT 


provides a safe, simple solution 
to architectural barriers 
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NOW CARPET, CONTRACT UPHOLSTERY, AND 
WALL COVERING FROM ONE YARN SYSTEM... 


The complete interior yarn is...Marquesa Lana. Now you can design a room, office, or 
an entire building using the one yarn that offers you all the options. Marquesa Lana is 
beautiful, durable, and stain-resistant. Marquesa Lana is a color-fast yarn that preserves 
it’s handsome appearance throughout years of service. 


Marquesa Lana...Leading the way. 


Now with 


Promocio Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company 


Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company makes fibers and yarn, not finished carpet. 900 Circle 75 Parkway NW. 
Marquesa‘ Lana is the registered trademark for bulked continuous filament olefin yarn produced by Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company. Atlanta, Georgia 30339 
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Foster Associates 


Kong 


HongkongBank Headquarters, Hong Architects 


Hong Kong’s High-Tech Tower 

For its March issue, P/A has taken the unprecedented step of devot- 
ing all feature pages to a single structure, the remarkable Hong- 
kongBank New Headquarters by Foster Associates of London and 
Hong Kong. Almost every element of this 47-story aluminum-clad 
tower has been the subject of research and innovation: the structural 
system, the precise metal cladding, the vertical circulation systems, 
the daylighting, and virtually all of the mechanical parts. The issue is 
an occasion to review the history of high-tech, the basics of high-rise 


buildings, and other subjects suggested by this audacious structure. 


Future Issues of P/A 

In April, P/A will bring you a collection of articles on energy in 
architecture, including the latest on HVAC systems and some post- 
occupancy evaluations of buildings designed for energy conserva- 
tion. In the same issue will be a major feature on Maki's Wacoal 
Center in Tokyo, a new kind of urban building. The May issue will 
bring you the results of P/A’s annual furniture competition, a 
Technics study of high-tech labs, plus several refreshing examples of 
new American architecture. 
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offers design options 
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Pratt Institute 


Architectural 
Travel Programs 


Italy - Japan - Romania - Czechoslovakia 


PALLADIO GAUDI 
MIES VAN DER ROHE 


TANGE 
ISOZAKI 


These are but five of the architects whose work you will explore when you 
travel with Pratt. Our intensive two week excursions have been created for 
the working architect, artist, and designer. Travel to Italy and discover the 
work of Palladio, or visit the buildings of Kenzo Tange and Arata Isozaki and 
experience the dynamism of contemporary Japanese architecture. 


Excursions are guided by working architects who are expert in their field and 
provide in-depth commentary during all on-site visits to outstanding archi- 
tectural monuments. Lectures supplement daily visits. All trips may be tax 
deductible for professionals. 


Trips for the Spring/Summer include: Japan, Spain, Mexico, Central Europe, 
Israel, the Leeward Islands, Southern U.S., London and Paris. In addition, 
sketching workshops are offered in Southern France (Arles), China, and 
Puerto Rico. 


PRATT TRAVEL. . . BECAUSE LEARNING NEED NOT BEGIN AT HOME. 
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128 MILLION SQ. FT. OF BRAI ROLLED OUT ACROSS AMERICA IN 1985 


U.S. Intec is the world’s largest producer of Brai has passed the tests of time and the 
A.P.P. modified bitumen, used to manufacture demands of the most demanding architects, 
our Brai single-ply roofing systems. And Brai is contractors and building owners. Our company 
being used more everyday. and our product are on a roll and here to stay. 
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Grip 36 fixture with PAR 36 lamp, Lazin. 


Club floor lamp from Al. 


Lighting and 
Fixtures 


Designed as “the perfect reading 
lamp,” the Club floor lamp by 
Pier Giuseppe Ramella, available 
from AI, is highly adjustable. 
The conical metal base rises 35 
inches, and an extendable arm 
adds another 11 inches. The 
halogen lamphead and disc- 
shaped diffuser of frosted acrylic 
rotate through almost a full cir- 
cle. High- and low-beam settings 
increase Club’s versatility. 
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Shogun Wall by Mario Botta, Artemide. 


The Grip 36 fixture was de- 
signed by Gary Payne of Magnan 
Payne Associates specifically for 
use with his PAR 36 lamp. Con- 
structed of wrapped aluminum 
rods, the Grip 36 has an adjusta- 
ble arm that allows the lamp to 
slide up and down and rotate on 
two planes. Available from Lazin 
Lighting, the fixture comes in 
both track and surface-mounted 
units, and will hold line or low- 
voltage PAR 36 lamps. 
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Designed by Swiss architect 
Mario Botta for Artemide, Sho- 
gun is a group of lamps featuring 
adjustable, curved diffusers of 
perforated white metal. Shown 
is the wall sconce. The diffuser’s 
resemblance to the wicker armor 
worn by Japanese feudal war- 
riors inspired the name. Shogun 
is also available in floor and wall 
versions, with black-and-white- 
striped bases. 

Joanna Wissinger — 
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Alpine wallcovering, designed 
for contract use, consists of 19 
patterns and 133 colorways. The 
collection, available in 27-inch 
and 54-inch widths, has a Class-A 
fire rating and highly durable 
and washable surfaces. J.M. 
Lynne Company. 
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The GGL roof window is avail- 
able with an electric operator 
concealed behind the ventilation 
flap at the top of the sash. Model 
EB control option quickly opens 
and closes the window unit from 
a remote switch, making it suita- 
ble for out-of-reach installations 
or for the handicapped. The 


unit is available for eight sizes of 


Velux GGL series roof windows. 
Velux-America, Inc. 
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Fox Lite ventilating skylights 
have insulated, triple-glazed 
domes hinged to single-piece, 
self-flashed molded curbs. They 
are supplied with insect screens 
and manual operating units, 
with optional motorized 
operators. A seamless outer shell 
prevents leaks, drips, and drafts. 
Models are available in five sizes 
from 16" x 24" to 32” x 32". Fox 
Plastics Corp. 
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Visual Presentation Systems 
are trim wall cabinets for confer- 
ence, training, and lecture 
rooms, offices, or modular work- 
stations. They contain a variety 
of communication tools: flip- 
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chart, porcelain writing surface, 
and tackable door interiors for 
"chalk talk." Optional front and 
rear projection screens are ideal 
for slide presentations or over- 
head transparencies. Exterior 
finishes are hand-rubbed 
hardwoods and solid color or 
woodgrain laminates. Draper 
Shade & Screen Co., Inc. 
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Recessed facial tissue dispens- 
ers have been added to the Ac- 
cent Series of washroom acces- 
sories. Model 9878 holds a 
standard box of 200 tissues; 
Model 9878-36 holds a 300-tis- 
sue box. Both dispensers are 
available in 14 standard colors. 
They are fabricated from heavy- 
gauge galvanized steel, and face- 
plates have a solid plastic lami- 
nate bonded to a phenolic core. 
Recessed mounting discourages 
vandalism and conserves wash- 
room space. Bradley Corpora- 
tion. 
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Key Klamps threadless slip-on 
pipe fittings for low-cost guard 
railing construction save pipe 
cutting, threading, and assembly 
time. Long lengths of pipe can 
be run through the fitting with- 
out having to be cut and 
threaded at every intersection 
and cross over. A hex wrench 
tightens the fitting in place. Key 
Klamps are designed to be used 
with standard one-half-inch to 
two-inch iron pipe. Kee Indus- 
trial Products, Inc. 
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The Manco Suspended Table is 
a legless, ceiling-suspended table 
that pushes up out of the way. It 
is very efficient for nursing 
homes, senior centers, hospitals, 
and other facilities using large 
areas for various activities. The 
table has a counterbalance sys- 
tem that simplifies up-down op- 
eration. It comes complete with 
heavy-duty ceiling fixture, sus- 
pension arms, and table. Electric 
operation is optional. Manco 
Corporation. 
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Doorman™ heavy-duty door 
closer is designed for heavier 
doors like those found in older 
homes, condominiums, and of- 


fices. Designed for either metal 
or wood doors, it makes them 
"slam-proof " and saves energy 
when used on exterior doors by 
keeping in warm air in winter 
and cool air in summer. It has a 
hold-open setting and a closing 
speed and latching speed to 
make sure doors are closed safely 
and securely. Ryobi America 
Corporation. 
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The Tuxedo occasional 
armchair for residential and 
contract use has high sides and 
back, a loose cushion, and tightly 
fitted upholstery. The hand- 
carved beechwood frame is avail- 
able unfinished or with IPF 
finishes. The chair is 29 inches 
high, 26 inches wide, and has a 
seat height of 18 inches. IPF 
International. 
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The Dufy Collection of fabrics 
is a translation of French Im- 
pressionistic art by Raoul Dufy, 
produced by A&M Baker, Lon- 
don. There are four designs in 
11 colorways, printed on heavily 
glazed 100 percent cotton chintz, 
54 inches wide. The Petals 
(shown) is an interpretation of 
petals on petals, toned and 
shaded to create depth and di- 
mension. Other designs are The 
Flames, Floral Stripe, and The 
Bird in the Flowers. Kirk-Brum- 
mel Associates. 
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Architectural Construction & 
Engineering Directory (ACE) 
provides architects and en- 
gineers information about codes, 
specifications and standards, 
and vendor products relating to 
building design, facilities mainte- 
nance, and construction. ACE is 
organized into three major 
parts: A directory structured 
around the AIA MASTERSPEC™ 
that complies with the 16-divi- 
sion MASTERFORMAT®; an al- 
phabetic list of over 290 refer- 
ences to professional and trade 
associations and institutes; and a 
manufacturer’s index of over 
9000 construction-related ven- 
dors. Information Marketing 
International. 
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The Aurora series of office seat- 
ing includes high and low back 
Flex chairs, sidechairs, stenog- 
rapher, and task seating. There 
are six upholstery styles, six arm 
treatments, and three base op- 
tions, offering several combina- 
tions to satisfy most design tastes. 
Stenographer and task seating 
have seats and backs contoured 
for comfort. Bases are finished 
in chromium or one of 16 
Kaleidakoat colors. Flex chairs 
keep pressure off the legs while 
maintaining contact with the 
floor. Brandrud Furniture, Inc. 
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The Expressions Collection of 
vinyl composition tile features 
through-tile patterns. Available 
in eight colors, the 12" x 12" x 60% 
tiles have coordinating cove base 
and one-inch accent strips. Ex- 
pressions flooring offers excep- 
tional durability and resists abra- 
sions, scratches, and stains. It 
can be installed over most sub- 
floors; installation over a Quiet- 
Cor foam underlayment adds 
quiet, comfort, and insulation. 
Tarkett, Inc. 
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Driprint polyester "inter- 
mediate" films have reformu- 
lated front and back coatings for 
improved handling and repro- 
duction characteristics. The films 
are used for duplicating original 
drawings for filing and distribu- 
tion, for creating new drawings, 
and for protecting original draw- 
ings from excessive handling. 
Fifteen different Driprint films 
are available in sepia or black 
image colors, in thicknesses from 
.002 to .007 inch. Dietzgen Cor- 
poration. 
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Quartz lamp electric infrared 
heaters are all-weather units 
that melt snow on parking 
ramps. They can be mounted on 
heavy wall conduit posts about 
eight feet apart. Models are 
available that give an asymmetri- 
cal beam pattern so that there is 
no overlap and an efficient heat- 
ing pattern. Aitken Products, 
Inc. 
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ProComm replacement window 
model 680 is designed with two 
fixed lites, giving the appearance 
of a double-hung model. It is 
available in thermal and non- 
thermal frames with double insu- 
lated glazing. Standard finishes 
and custom colors are available. 
Season-all Industries. 
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Ultrawall* movable partitions 
20-page idea file illustrates new 
workstation ideas using full- 
height partitions with suspended 
systems furniture components. 
The partitions add flexibility to 
new or existing furniture systems 
in new or remodeled spaces. 
Small areas can be used to create 
found-space workstations, or 
entire floors can be rearranged 
to meet changing needs. United 
States Gypsum Company. 
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Syllables commercial ceiling 
system consists of five families of 
design-related panels that can be 
combined in different ways to 
create individualized installa- 
tions. Made possible through 
computer technology and state- 
of-the-art manufacturing equip- 
ment, the ceilings are expected 
to have an impact on commercial 
interior design. Applications for 
Syllables are mercantile build- 
ings, restaurants, banks, and 
areas of office buildings such as 
conference rooms, lobbies, din- 
ing rooms, and executive offices. 
Armstrong World Industries. 
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Nova Electronic Touch-Switch, 
available for nondimmed light- 
ing circuits, provides on/off con- 
trol of incandescent and fluores- 
cent lights. Up to ten switches 
can be used for a single circuit, 
providing optimum flexibility 
for lighting controls. They can 
be ganged with other Nova units, 
and one-piece faceplates are 
available for unified appearance. 
The Nova series is covered in a 
four-color, four-page brochure. 
Lutron Electronics Co., Inc. 


Circle 238 on reader service card 


The Click System of aluminum 
extrusions and connectors for all 
types of interior architecture is 
described in two new brochures. 
One provides introductory in- 


formation on some of the more 
common applications; the other 
shows the complete range of 
parts. Click Systems, Inc. 
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The Casa faucet collection, of 
all-brass construction, is available 
in chromium or white finish. 
The group includes kitchen and 
lavatory faucets, tub and shower 
units, Roman tub spouts, and 
bidet faucets. The faucets are 
available with a choice of han- 
dles. Moen Group, Stanadyne, 
Inc. 
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Pro Architectura ceramic tile 
consists of five color lines with a 
total of 19 individual shades that 
harmonize. It can be used for 
decorative accents such as 
stripes, diagonals, checkerboard 
patterns, letters and numbers, 
or color sequences: light and 
dark, cool and warm, bold and 
subtle. The color lines are Basis, 
which includes primary colors 
red, yellow, and blue; Blue, a 
full spectrum of blue tones; 
Greige, one soft gray and one 
light beige; Postmodern, novelty 
colors in subtle shades; High- 
Tech, gray tones plus black and 
white. Villeroy & Boch (USA), 
Inc. 
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Recessed folding shower seat, 
Model B-521, for the handi- 
capped supports up to 500 
pounds. Made of 16-gauge type 
304 stainless steel with satin 
finish, the seat raised to the up 
position fits into a recessed wall 
box and is flush with the sur- 
rounding wall surface. Designed 
for use in hospitals and nursing 
homes, it is also suitable for cor- 
rectional facilities where lack of 
space is a problem. Bobrick Ar- 
chitectural Services. 
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The VIP Classic is a combina- 
tion microcassette dictation unit, 
full-featured telephone, and 
telephone answering system de- 
signed to eliminate up to three 
office units from the executive's 
desk. Capabilities include: a 
speakerphone for hands-free 
conversations; speed dialing 
with storage of up to 28 num- 
bers; redial of the last number 


and auto-redial that recalls busy 
numbers every 60 seconds up to 
ten minutes; LED display of 
time of day, number dialed, and 
elapsed time of conversation; 
telephone record of important 
phone conversations; and an 
alarm system to remind the user 
of important appointments. 
Lanier Thought Processing Divi- 
sion, Harris Business Informa- 
tion Systems. 
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Pocket Pro 1 portable computer 
eliminates time sheets for archi- 
tects and designers by keeping 
an accurate time log. The hand- 
held computer stores all infor- 
mation in memory for up to a 
month and operates for an ex- 
tended time on its rechargeable 
battery. It features a timer inter- 
rupt button, flexible hourly 
rates, a billing code, and subject 
matter for each event. Billing 
information and reports can be 
read directly from the display, 
printed on a serial printer, or 
transferred to another office 
computer. Innovel, Inc. 
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Metal ceilings and walls shown 
in a color brochure are stamped 
from original dies dating back to 
before the turn of the century. 
Cornices and girder nosings are 
included, with height and pro- 
jection information. The Nostal- 
gia Collection, also included in 
the brochure, consists of cast-alu- 
minum lamp standards, foun- 
tains, urns, and sconces and 
wrought iron designs for gates, 
grates, windows, doors, and 
fences. Pinecrest. 
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Geoblock Landscaping System, 
an alternative to hard surface 
pavements, supports pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic while main- 
taining a thick cover of grass. 
Interlocking blocks are made 
from lightweight, high-strength 
reinforced plastic. Available in 
heavy-duty 36" x 12" x 2" size 
and lighter duty 36" x 12" x 1% 
size, blocks can be cut easily with 
a hand or power saw for custom 
fit around obstructions. Presto 
Products, Inc. 
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Adapta Station? computer work- 
station adapts to people and the 
way they work. Screen and key- 
board adjust for maximum com- 
fort and reduced fatigue. Three 
models are available to match 
workstation requirements: 
Standard, Mechanical, and Elec- 
trical. Borroughs Div., Lear 
Siegler, Inc. 
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Ceramic tile products catalog 
features full-color reproductions 
of approximately 200 colors, 
patterns, and textures available 
in several sizes, and applications 
in actual installations. The 20- 
page catalog contains drawings 
of trim shapes available in each 
line, colors, sizes, recommended 
applications, and general specifi- 
cations. Gail Architectural 
Ceramics. 
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A modular ceiling system that 
can be installed as easily as any 
suspended ceiling meets one- 
hour fire requirements of most 
contract applications. A wide 
variety of colors and special 
finishes are available. Innovative 
Ceiling Systems. 
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Commercial flooring catalog for 
1986 covers solid vinyl and vinyl 
composition floor tile. The 20- 
page catalog contains full-color 
illustrations of commercial pat- 
terns in vinyl composition tile, 
Luxury vinyl tile, Vinylcraft cus- 
tom-designed floor tiles, and 
strip and vinyl cove base. Gen- 
eral information on sizes, uses, 
installation, light reflectance 
values, and brief specifications 
are included. Azrock Floor Prod- 
ucts. 
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Recessed and high intensity 
discharge (HID) lighting catalog 
reviews candle power distribu- 
tion curves, footcandle spacing 
charts, and cones of light calcula- 
tions for each product. The 84- 
page catalog provides informa- 
tion about lamp sources, lighting 
applications, and the optical ef- 
fects of reflectors, baffles, and 
lenses. Halo Lighting. 

Circle 251 on reader service card 
(continued on page 172) 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Softline, a new laminating proc- 
ess, gives the impression of a 
continuous door covering on 
kitchen cabinets, from the face 
panel to the complementary 
colored, contour door edge lami- 
nate. Designs by Alessandro De 
Gregori of Italy are four kitchen 
door colors with an optix grid 
and matching shades for door 
trims, as well as a selection of 
complementary countertop tints. 
Laminates were produced by 
Formica Corporation. Capri 
Kitchens, Inc. 

Circle 252 on reader service card 


Mercer floor and carpet mold- 
ings of resilient vinyl are avail- 
able with mirror or matte finish 
in several colors. Products in- 
clude wall base, stair treads, stair 
nosings, saddles, and carpet 
edges. Mercer Plastics Company, 
Inc. 
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A compact rotary storage unit 
provides double-face access from 
a single side or double access 
from two sides. Each unit has 
adjustable shelving available in 
legal or letter size, with seven or 
eight tiers. The file can accom- 
modate letters, legal files, com- 
puter printouts, tape reels, or 
books. Aurora Steel Products. 
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Ridge Univent™ provides venti- 
lation of warm air that has risen 
to the attic. It prevents heat 
build-up that can cause moisture 
condensation on the underside 
of the roof, with the potential for 
roof deterioration. It also helps 
reduce air conditioning loads in 
summer. According to the man- 
ufacturer, wind action over the 
roof draws air out of the attic 
through the vent while keeping 
out rain and snow. There also 
are models that can be used with 
nontraditional roof designs. Air 
Vent, Inc. 
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Gypsum Shaftwall Assemblies 
brochure explains the advan- 
tages and limitations of Series V, 
which is suitable for elevator 
shaft, stairway, and mechanical 
services enclosures. The 12-page 
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brochure discusses component 
features, framing procedures, 
and recommended location of 
joints. There is a chart of struc- 
tural data, and details show con- 
struction of two-hour rated walls 
and framing of doors and 
mechanical penetrations. 
Genstar Gypsum Products Co. 
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Building Products Catalog for 
1986 features product data 
about lumber, insulation, metal 
products, structural wood 
panels, gypsum products, panel- 
ing, roofing, and siding. A new 
section covers engineered board 
products including medium den- 
sity fiberboard, industrial parti- 
cleboard, and hardboard. Geor- 
gia-Pacific Corporation. 
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Echelon 30-ounce dense cut pile 
broadloam, made from 100 per- 
cent Commercialon® soil-hiding 
nylon, is highly twisted and con- 
tinuously heat set for appear- 
ance retention. It is offered as 
broadloom carpet or modular 
carpet tiles in 20 designer colors. 
J&J Industries, Inc. 
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The Promenade tile series, de- 
signed for commercial applica- 
tions, is suitable for both interior 
and exterior installations. Its 
textured surface inhibits slipping 
in high traffic areas. Promenade 
is available in five colors: Alpaca, 
Nectarine, Cinnamon, Malibu 
Sand, and Suntan. It comes in 
two sizes, 8" x 8” and 4" x 8", with 
matching 4" x 8" surface 
bullnose. A description of Prom- 
enade is included in the com- 
pany's 20-page 1986 catalog. 
Monarch Tile Manufacturing, 
Inc. 
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Roma sidechairs by designer 
Roberto Giussano are clad in 
thick Military leather, saddle- 
stitched onto a welded steel 
structure. The leather back is 
contoured for comfort; seat 
panel, made of high-density 
molded fiberboard, is supported 
on steel cross members. The seat 
curves downward at the front, 
giving the feel of an upholstered 
chair. Tubular steel legs have 
smooth plastic glides. The chair 


is available in five colors: black, 
white, Bulgarian red, gray, and 
natural. Monel Contract Furni- 
ture, Inc. 


Circle 258 on reader service card 


Stationary and operable louvers 
in various sizes with many blade 
configurations are described in a 
16-page catalog that provides 
detailed material and construc- 
tion specifications. AMCA cer- 
tified performance data are 
included for many models, show- 
ing pressure drop, water pene- 
tration, and free area, to help 
select proper louver types and 
sizes. Arrow United Industries, 
Inc. 
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The SwirlFlo™ series of water 
coolers includes a two-level 
wheelchair model with two foun- 
tains. The lower one projects out 
for wheelchair use; the other is 
set at conventional height for 
regular use. Each support arm 
has its own integral recessed 
bowl. Most SwirlFlo models have 
the Flexi-Guard™ safety bubbler 
to prevent accidental mouth 
injuries; a contoured basin to 
minimize splashing; and an in- 
line flow regulator to provide a 
constant stream from 20 to 100 
psi. Elkay Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Circle 262 on reader service card 


Architectural fountain systems 
brochure illustrates the use of 
water as an element of architec- 
ture. Illustrated in color are 
fountains and waterfalls. The 
WaterWorks® System, a pre- 
packaged unit that includes 
pumping, filtration, and electri- 
cal systems for direct-burial or 
skid-mounted types is featured. 
A selection guide for determin- 
ing the WaterWorks system re- 
quired is included. Imperial 
Bronzelite, Architectural Light- 
ing & Fountains. 
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Building Materials 


Light of the World Catholic 
Church, Littleton, Colo. (p. 82). 
Architects: Hoover Berg Desmond, 
Denver. Brick veneer: Summit 
Brick. Glass block: Pittsburgh 
Corning. Skylights: baptistry 
tower, Rocky Mountain Skylight; 
gallery, Sunglo. Doors: exterior, 
Simpson; interior, Alpine Wood- 
working. Tile: American Olean. 
Carpet: Walters Index. Wood 
flooring: Perma Grain Products. 
V.C. tile: Azrock. Acoustical tile 
ceiling: United States Gypsum. 
Fiberglass shingles: Manville 
Corp. PVC ballasted sheet: 
Barra Corp. of America. Joint 
caulking, sealants: General Elec- 
tric, Pecora, Tremco. Fiberglass 
insulation: Manville Corp. Paint: 
exterior, Tnemec; interior, PPG, 
Tnemec. Stain: Olympic, PPG. 
Hardware: hinges, Stanley; 
locksets, Sargent; floor closers, 
Rixson-Firemark; concealed 
bolts, Von Duprin. Lighting: 
exterior, Kim, Prescolite, Light- 
olier; interior, NL, Lightolier, 
Prescolite, Metalux. Plumbing: 
fixtures, Kohler; fittings, 
Chicago Faucet; flush valves, 
Sloan; toilet stalls, Global; wash- 
room accessories: Bobrick. 
Boiler: Ajax. Fan units, chiller: 
Carrier. Environmental control 
system: Barber-Coleman. Furni- 
ture: Alpine Woodworks, 
Woden Woods, Sauder. Chair 
fabric: Architex. Plastic lami- 
nate: Wilsonart. Audio-visual: 
phase unit, Arion; projector, 
Kodak. Acoustical: infrared 
emitter, receiver, Sennheiser; 
loudspeakers, JBL, Sennheiser; 
turntable, Technics; AV tape 
deck, Tascam; auxiliary tape 
deck, Akai. Dimmer panels: 
Electro-Controls. 


Profile: Koning Eizenberg Ar- 
chitecture, Santa Monica, Calif. 
(p. 110). Given-Dennis duplex, 
Santa Monica, Calif. Exterior 
siding: Champion. Windows: 
Shugg. Skylights: Classic 
Skylights. Paint: Ameritone. 
Hardware: Ironmonger; 
Schlage. Exterior lighting: Hub- 
bell. Interior lighting: Halo. 
Bathroom fixtures: American- 
Standard. McMillen studio, Santa 
Monica, Calif. Skylights: Classic 
Skylights. Roll-up door: Por- 
vene. Paint: Dunn Edwards. 
California Avenue duplex, Santa 
Monica, Calif. Windows: Tor- 
rance; Fleetwood. Carpet tiles: 
Interface. Paint: Dunn Edwards; 
Ameritone. Hardware: Baldwin; 
Schlage. Lighting: Hubbell; 
Lightolier; Halo. Bathroom 
fixtures: American-Standard. 
Plumbing fittings: Chicago. 
Heating system: Carrier. 


SCHOTT-ZWIESEL SHOWROOM, New York City NY 


GOLDEN OX RESTAURANT, Brooklyn NY 


SINGLE SOURCE 
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Progress Lighting. The single source for the broadest range 
of commercial lighting fixtures. 

Track systems which include new 120V MR-16, 12V MR-16 
and PAR-36/46 lampholders. Recessed fixtures which in addi- 
tion to HID, fluorescents and 12V MR-16, also offer the new 
120V MR-16 light source. Plus “Non-destructibles”, energy 
saving fluorescents, exit lights and decorative fixtures. All 
from a single source. All engineered and tested to profes- 
sional standards. All UL listed and manufactured to deliver 


high-efficiency photometric performance. 

Progress Lighting enhances your creative solutions to 
design challenges. We prove it every day on lighting jobs 
across the country. We maintain inventory in six regional 
warehouses and deliver through our nationwide network of 
stocking distributors. 

When it’s time to look at lighting, look at Progress -- the 
single source. Call the Sweet’s BUYLINE for your Progress 
Representative (800-447-1982) (in Illinois 800-322-4410). 


PROGRESS 
GING 


KIDDE Subsidiary of Kidde, Inc. 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 
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KRESS ENERGY CENTER Restoration, Wichita KA 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM, Pittsburgh PA 


SADDLEBROOK 


A WORLD-CLASS RESORT 


Now offering Florida residences and investment condominiums 


Few Florida communities promise the 
rich selection of residential designs and 
solid real estate investments found at 
Saddlebrook, the Golf & Tennis Resort 
near Tampa. 


From stylish single-family homes and 
investment condominiums to home- 
sites for custom-designed executive 
residences, golf-front living was never 
better...or smarter. 
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Call or write C&A Investments, Inc. at Saddlebrook 
Resorts, Inc. Offer not valid in states where 
prohibited by law. 


What could be more intelligent than 

a resort condominium that generates 
income...as well as personal enjoyment? 
You'll find both at Saddlebrook. 


All homes come with complete mainte- 
nance services, 24-hour security as well 
as a membership to the Saddlebrook 
Golf & Tennis Club with its 36 holes of 
golf designed by Arnold Palmer, 17 
tennis courts and expansive Superpool 
complex, luxurious spa and fine dining. 


Saddlebroo 


The Golfand Tennis Resort 


Certainly, all this sounds extraordinary, 
but it’s just par for the course at 
Saddlebrook. 


T NS 


Condominiums from $86,000 

Cluster Homes from $119,900 to $193,000 
Custom Homes from $207,000 

Homesites for Custom Homes from $65,000 


SADDLEBROOK 

The Golf and Tennis Resort 

P.O. Box 7046 

Wesley Chapel (Tampa), Florida 34249 
(813) 971-1111 

Phone Toll Free 

Continental U.S. 800-237-7519 

In Florida 800-282-4654 
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Now — Two Ways To 
Save and Organize 
Your Copies of P/A 


Protect your P/A issues from soil 
and damage. Choose either the 
attractive library case or the all 
new binder. Both are custom 
designed in blue simulated leather 
with the magazine's logo hand- 
somely embossed in white. 


Jesse Jones Box Corporation 
Dept. P/A 

P.O. Box 5120 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 


My check or money order for 
gis enclosed. 


Please send P/A library cases 
— One for $6.95 

—— Three for $20.00 

— Six for $36.00 


binders 

— One for $8.50 

— Three for $24.75 
Six for $48.00 


Name 


Company 
Street 
City 
State & Zip . 


Check must accompany order. 
Add $2.50 per item for orders 
outside U.S.A. 


Allow 4-6 weeks delivery 


SUPER GOLF PACKAGE 


$79 Per person/per night 
Double occupancy 

(state tax and gratuities not included) 
February 2, 1986 - May 3, 1986 


Package includes (per night of stay): 
4 * Accommodations 

* Unlimited daily greens fees 

* 18 holes guaranteed daily 

* Advance reserved tee times 

* Golf bag storage 

* Daily admission to Jockey Club Spa 
* Gift Set upon arrival 


Select Saddlebrook for 
Super Golf or Tennis Holidays 


Whether you want to improve your ground stroke, take a few ™ 
strokes off your game or practice your backstroke in the Superpoct 
Saddlebrook has a special package that will help make it happen. 
Improve your golf game on Saddlebrook's 36 championship holes. 
Designed and built by Arnold Palmer and Dean Refram, Saddlebrook's golf 
courses are both beautiful and challenging. For tennis, Saddlebrook has 
17 courts — 13 Har-Tru (five lit for night play) and 4 Laykold. Clinics and 
pros are available for golf and tennis, as well as complete Pro Shops. 
Saddlebrook is close to Busch Gardens (Tampa) and convenient to the 
Walt Disney World Vacation Kingdom" and EPCOT Center. Write or call 
toll-free 800-237-7519, in Florida 800-282-4654 or 813-973-1111, 
PO. Box 7046 Tampa (Wesley Chapel), FL 34249. 


Daily, weekly, monthly and annual rates available. 


Saddlebioo 


Tampa Bay’s Great Golf and Tennis Re. 


$67 Per person/per night 
Double occupancy 

(sales tax and gratuities not included) 

February 2, 1986 - May 3, 1986 


Package includes (per night of stay): 


๑ Accommodations 

๑ Unlimited tennis, with 3 hours 
guaranteed court time daily 

๑ 45 minutes use of electronic ball 
machine daily 

๑ Daily admission to Jockey Club Spa 

๑ Gift Set upon arrival 


Billie Jean King, winner at the recent Ladies 
Legends of Tennis Tournament at Saddlebrook. 


SUPER TENNIS HOLIDAY! 
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PA Job Mart 


Situations Open 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
POSITION VACANCY 


Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 


Position Title: Architecture 


Description: Ball State University, Department of Ar- 
chitecture invites applications from candidates for possi- 
ble full-time tenure track and/or temporary faculty posi- 
tions in its undergraduate architecture program, effective 
September 1986. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN: Candidates with strong design 
abilities must be able to assume responsibility for an 
undergraduate architectural studio as well as courses in 
one or more of the following areas: graphics, theory, 
photography, structures, or computer applications. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SYSTEMS: Candidates with skills in 
building systems must be able to teach this material full 
time in both lecture and studio contexts. 


COMMUNITY BASED PROJECTS: Candidates must be able 
to tech upper level architecture studios and perform 
service functions related to urban design and partici- 
patory community projects. 


Candidates should have terminal degree in specialty area 
and recognized achievements in research, scholarship, or 
creative practice. Talent and ability as a stimulating 
teacher plus ability to pursue research or creative prac- 
tice is as important as formal qualifications. Rank and 
salary dependent upon qualifications. Applicants should 
send letter of interest, curriculum vita, original tran- 
scripts, and three letters of reference. Application dead- 
line: February 14, 1986. Apply to: Professor Marvin 
Rosenman, Chairman, Department of Architecture, Col- 
lege of Architecture and Planning, Ball State University, 
Muncie, IN 47306. Women, minorities, handicapped and 
Vietnam veterans are invited to apply. 


Date Listed: 12/11/85 


Ball State University Practices Equal 
Opportunity in Education and Employment. 


ARCHITECT CONSULTANT 


Registered architect, Master's in Architecture 
with 4 years’ experience. JWB, social service 
agency providing consultation services to YM- 
YWHAs and Jewish Community Centers 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. Respon- 
sibilities: Design and planning consultation, 
Equipment planning and purchasing, Cost esti- 


mates, Interpersonal skills, Travel. Sal- 
ary: $35,000—$38,000. Excellent fringe ben- 
efits. Send resume to: 


Mitchell Jaffe 
JWB 
15 East 26th Street 
New York, NY 10010 


Architectural Designer/Consult- 
ant—Oversee all architectural & 


construction subcontracts related to 
use of marble & granite; onsite in- 


spection; material procurement; 


determine functional requirements; 
develop specifications; estimate costs, 


provide designs for bldg façades, 
interior architectural elements & 


American clientele; Utilization of 
European ergonomic standards 
(German ergonomic guidelines). 
Qualifications: Masters degree in 
architecture or industrial design, 
two years experience and compe- 
tency in European ergonomic stand- 
ards. Salary: $35,000. Location: San 
Francisco, CA. Send resume with 
copy of this advert, no later than 
3/4/86, to: Job #CP5788, P.O. Box 
9560, Sacramento, CA 95823-0560. 


decorative facings in marble & 
granite. 40 hrs/wk $2,596/mo plus 
time for O.T. Req Bachelor's de- 
gree in Architecture or Architectural 
Engineering & 5 yrs exp in job. Job 
Site: Los Angeles, CA. Send this ad 
& your resume to Job #FC5306, 
P.O. Box 9560, Sacramento, CA 
95823-0560 not later than 30 days 
after release of this issue. 


Architectural Designer 


Architectural firm in Tampa special- 
izing in large scale development, 
commercial and public assembly 
facilities is seeking candidate to fill 
the following position: Project Archi- 
tect—must have 10 years min. ex- 
perience in all phases of design and 
construction administration. Regis- 
tration in State of Florida and/or 
NCARB Certification required. 
Reply to Box #1361-473, Progressive 
Architecture. 


Design commercial & residential properties with 
Engineer's approval: Prepare inf. re; design 
specif. materials, equipm't, estimated costs & 
bldg. time et. al.; plan project layout. Prepare 
design drawings for bldg. Site progress super- 
vision et. al. Bachelors degree in Architecture; 2 
yrs. 6 mos. exp. in position; $2,383.00/Mo.; 
Knowledge in Adv. Structural, Architectural & 
Graphics Design; Architectural Bldg. Technology. 
Employment & interview: Laguna Beach, CA.; 
Send ad & resume to Job #WS 5391, P.0. Box 
9560, Scto., Ca. 95823-0560 not later than 
March 2, 1986. If offered employment, must 
show legal right to work. 


DESIGNER/MARKETER/ 
MANAGER/ENTREPRENEUR 


Innovative lighting manufacturer needs an indi- 


DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, 
MANAGER, 


Direct & coordinate workers, analyze, organize, 
evaluate & revise office operations & procedures, 
review work of employees, choose & hire employ- 
ees, determine schedules & salaries, provide & 
oversee professional services in research devel- 
opment, design, construction, alteration, and re- 
pair of real property; consults with clients to deter- 
mine requirements, overall responsibility for 
layout of projects & integration of engineering 
elements, prepares scale & full size drawings & 
contract documents; supervision & adminis- 
tration of construction contracts & on-site observ- 
ation, prepares operating and maintenance manu- 


vidual who is some or all of the above to take its 
unique office lighting system to market. Resume 
to: Sylvan R. Shemitz, Elliptipar, inc., 145 Or- 
ange Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 06516 


Faculty 
Position In: 


INTERIOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


Full-time, starting date: September 1, 1986. Respon- 


als, studies & reports, supervision & oversight of 
long-term development projects. Requires MA/ 
Architecture & 5 years experience. Must be AIA 
licensed architect, must have at least 1 year ex- 
perience architecture in Hong Kong. Must be flu- 
ent in Chinese/English. $33,360/year. Job site: 
S.E. Ca. Send this ad and resume to Job #3309, 
P. O. Box 9560, Sacramento, CA. 95823-0560 no 
later than March 1, 1986. 


Architect—Progressive southern 
Maine A/E firm. Innovative, prag- 
matic, strong design and technical 
abilities. Architectural registration 
preferred. Competitive salary and 
benefits, flexible hours, harmonious 


working atmosphere. Unique oppor- 


tunity for professional growth and 


sibilities include teaching design studios and courses 
in the history and theory of Interior Architecture, 
committee assignments and student advising.. First 
professional degree and Master's Degree in either 
Architecture or Interior Architecture with proven 
knowledge of the history and theory of interiors. 
Successful college teaching and professional achieve- 
ment preferred. Rank: Assistant or Associate Pro- 
fessor. Salary: Negotiable. Submit application letter, 
resume, three reference letters and slides of personal 
and student work postmarked by March 3, 1986 
to: Lorraine Howes, Chair of the Search Committee, 
Apparel Design Department— PA, Rhode Island School 
of Design, 2 College St., Providence, R.I. 02903. RISD 
is an equal opportunity employer. 


Rhode Island 
School of Design 


diversity. Oak Point Associates, P.O. 
Box K, Biddeford, Maine 04005. 


FACULTY POSITIONS TO BEGIN 
FALL 1986 


Applications are sought for position at Assistant 
Architect—conceptual duties: de- Professor level. Appointment to this position is on 
signing and planning new environ- 
ments and their contents; Creation 
and development of plans and 


specifications for European and 


tenure track. Additional information available by 
writing: Chairperson, Faculty Search Committee, 
School of Architecture, Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, MO 63130. Washington University is an 
Equal Opportunity /Affirmative Action Employer. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Architecture, seeks appli- 
cants for four assistant professorships be- 
ginning Sept. 1986. Three positions tenure- 
track; all renewable 9-month basis. Appli- 
cants must have graduate degree in archi- 
tecture or related field, or first-professional 
degree with extensive professional work. 
Registration, professional experience, and 
teaching experience desirable. Respon- 
sibilities will include studio teaching and 
lecturing in appropriate field of experience 
or interest. Resume and three references 
should be sent by 1 April 1986 to: Search 
Committee, Department of Architecture, 
North Dakota State University, P. 0. Box 
5285, Fargo, ND 58105. NDSU is an Affir- 
mative Action/Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. 


Project Coordinator—For structural 
steel construction. Using drafting 
techniques, draws plans for struc- 
tural steel construction; estimates 
projects costs; supervises iron work- 
ers in erection of structural steel in 
the field. 4 yrs. college B.S. in Civil 
Eng'g. or Architecture required. 3 
yrs. experience in the job or as an 
Architect required. Educational 
background must include at least 1 
course or seminar in Critical Path 
Management (CPM). 40hrs/wk. 

7 A.M. to 4P.M. $36,900/yr. Send 
resumes to Illinois Job Services, 910 
S. Michigan, RM. 333, Chicago, IL 
60605. ATTN: Ms. Jaskowiak, 
Ref.#4663-]. An employer paid ad. 


Senior Design Architect/Teacher of 
Architectural Design sought by 
internationally known architectural 
firm and school of architecture. 
Design and develop commercial, 
institutional and residential projects 
with strong emphasis on indigenous 
design solutions; consult with clients 
to determine functional and spatial 
requirements; project management; 
coordinate and supervise designs/ 
production team. Instruct architec- 
tural students in all phases of this 
architectural work. Must submit 
portfolio demonstrating experience 
and ability. Requires 10 years of 
registered experience. 40 hours/ 
week; 8 a.m.—5 p.m. Supervise 1—5 
students/designers. Annual stipend 
$3,600 plus housing, utilities, food, 
100% medical reimbursement, trans- 
portation, on-campus entertain- 
ment, continuing education pro- 
grams, and travel between two 
campuses in Wisconsin and Arizona. 
Living on campus is a condition of 
employment. Qualified applicants 
send resume or application letter to 
AZ DES Job Service, Attn. 732-A, 
Re: 080164, P.O. Box 6123, Phoenix, 
AZ 85005. Job location: Scottsdale, 
AZ. Employer paid ad. Proof of 


authorization to work in U.S. re- 
quired (list in resume or letter). 


SENIOR PROJECT ARCHITECT 

with degree in architecture or eligible 
for state license; 8 years architectural 
experience plus 2 years construction 
experience required. Consulting firm 
acting for project owners/lenders re- 
quires Senior Project Architect. Re- 
quires ability to review plans and spec- 
ifications and determine adequacy of 
construction documents. Site in- 
spections required. 40 hours per week; 
salary $37,500 per year. Jobsite: San 
Diego, CA. Send this ad and a resume 
to Job #CP5492, P.O. Box 9560, Sac- 
ramento, CA 95823-0560 not later 
than March 7, 1986 


Texas A&M University, Department of Architec- 
ture, is Seeking outstanding candidates for full- 
time tenure track positions, for undergraduate and 
graduate programs, effective September 1, 1986 
In addition to general architectural design, design 
media, and computer applications experience, the 
department has a particular interest เท adding to 
its Interior Architecture faculty. Rank and salary 
dependent upon qualifications. A professional de- 
gree in architecture and professional registration 
preferred. 


Submit curriculum vitae, three letters of refer- 
ence, and a letter of application stating your de- 
sign and teaching philosophy to David G. Wood- 
cock, AIA, RIBA, Head, Department of 
Architecture, Texas A&M University, College 
Station, Texas, 77843-3137, by April 15, 1986. 
Women and minority faculty are encouraged to 
apply. 


The School of Architecture at The University of 
Tennessee seeks candidates to fill up to two 
tenure-track positions at the Assistant Professor 
level—two-thirds teaching time in design and 
one-third in related disciplines. Appointments will 
begin September 1, 1986. Qualifications sought 
are Masters Degree in Architecture or equivalent, 
experience in practice and teaching. License for 
practice preferred. Letter, resume, and three refer- 
ences to: 


Roy F. Knight 
Dean, School of Architecture 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, TN 37996-2400 


by March 1, 1986. The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville is an EEO/TITLE IX Section 504 Em- 
ployer, 


Architectural Delineator — Arch. 
degree, layouts, design, pen and 
ink, watercolor, markers. Full bene- 
fits. $25,000/yr. Send resume and 
examples to: Blackman Studio, 
Inc., 211 N.E. 33rd St., Fort Laud- 
erdale, FL 33334. 


The Department of Architecture, 
University of California, Berkeley is 
seeking candidates for a tenure track 
position in computer applications 
and architectural design at the Assist- 
ant Professor level. The position will 
require teaching courses and con- 
ducting seminars in computer appli- 
cations in architectural design to 
undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in architecture and environ- 
mental design. Candidates should be 
able to motivate and guide students? 
exploration of computer topics, 
relate the many computer applica- 
Uons to the design process, and foster 
an intellectual context for research 
in the field. Candidates should have 


at least a Master's degree in architec- 
turc, with a background in computer 
applications or a Master's degree in 
computer science with a background 
in architecture or closely related 
fields. Knowledge of design methods 
is highly desirable. Deadline for 
receipt of applications is April 1, 
1986. Contact the Secretary, Faculty 
Search Committee, Department of 
Architecture, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkelev. 94720, for further 
information. The University is an 
Equal Opportunity, Affirmative 
Action Employer. 


The University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte, College of Architecture 
Seeks faculty committed to working 
together to provide innovative, holis- 
tic and rigorous architectural edu- 
cation. The 5-year program with em- 
phasis upon the design studio 
wishes to appoint faculty to teach an 
intensive, comprehensive design 
Studio at any year level. In addition, 
the person would conduct an elec- 
tive topical seminar in any one of the 
following areas: urban design, inte- 
rior design, energy-design, environ- 
mental psychology, computer appli- 
cations, graphics-problem solving, 
building technology-design or archi- 
tectural programming. Tenure track 
and visiting faculty positions at the 
assistant and associate professor 
levels are available. Masters in Ar- 
chitecture or equivalent is required. 
Prefer persons with teaching and 
practice experience. Salary and rank 
commensurate with qualifications. 
Forward letter describing approach 
to teaching architecture with vitae 
to: Dean Charles C. Hight, College 
of Architecture, UNC-Charlotte, 
N.C. 28223. Affirmative Action/ 
Equal Opportunity Employer. Dead- 
line for receipt of applications is Feb- 
ruary 28, 1986. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The School of Architecture is seeking appli- 
cations for full-time nine-month tenured and 
tenure track positions to begin August 21, 
1986. 


One or more positions are available in architec- 
tural design at the Assistant Professor, 
Associate Professor, and/or Professor rank. 
The positions include: (1) Teaching under- 
graduate design studios and related seminar or 
elective courses, (2) Teaching graduate hous- 
ing design studios and related seminar / theory 
topics. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Advanced professional de- 
gree in architecture and professional regis- 
tration is required. Some combination of 
teaching, research, and/or professional prac- 
tice is desirable. 


Salary and rank of positions commensurate 
with background and experience. To receive 
full consideration, submit resume and names 
of three references by March 15, 1986 to: 
Search Committee Chair, c/o Professor R. 
Alan Forrester, Director, School of Architec- 
ture, 608 E. Lorado Taft Drive, Champaign, 
Minois 61820. Phone (217) 333-1330. The 
University of Illinois is an Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action Employer. 


Services 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


DIMENSIONING can be easy and fun. Great, 
new revolutionary system can be Yours 
now, at last. No tables, no hard con- 
versions. Add or subtract feet, inches and 
fractions as ONE NUMBER (containing 
more digits). Compute practically as di- 
mensions appear on plans. ANY CALCU- 
LATOR WILL DO. DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK if system fails to perform. (Copy- 
right: John Paulik, 1984, TX 1 648 912) 
For a copy of this system, send $27.00 
to: JOHN PAULIK, 13922 Tustin East Dr. 
#83, Tustin, CA 92680 


LISTED IN SWEET'S and THOMAS REGISTER 


DoYouHave Your 


CopyofOur NEW 
Architectural 
Manual? 


ThermoCon is a spray-applied 
treated wood fiber insulation 
that can be used wherever 
temperature, sound or con- 
densation control is needed. 
FM and UL tested & approv- 
ed, it's an excellent replace- 
ment material where asbestos 
has been removed. The new 
manual is yours at no cost... 
send us a request on letterhead 


ThermoCon 
SPRAY-TEC 


Insulation Systems 
1457 N. Main St. Delphos, Oh, 45833 


Edwards + Shepard Agency, Inc. is 
the leading, most effective personnel 
placement agency for architects and 
interior designers. Call Valerie Glod 
for current listing of available candi- 
dates or submit resume for confiden- 
ual interview. 1170 Broadway, N. V., 
N.Y. 10001 (212) 725-1280. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency" 


A recruiting service to find architects, interior, 
graphic and industrial designers, marketing and 
sales support people for consultants and busi- 
ness. Confidential. Nationwide, international. 


60 W. 55 St., New York, NY 10019 
212/586-4750 


THE DIMENSION 


FEET-INCH-FRACTION CALCULATOR 
SPECIAL: $5925 ea. 
3 or more: $4935 ea. 
800-526-7228 


SC Applied Technology, PO. Box 7185 
Columbia, SC 29202 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES! 


Economical home study for Bachelor's, Master's, 
Doctorate. Prestigious faculty counsels for inde- 
pendent study and life experience credits. Free 


information — Richard Crews, M.D. (Harvard), 
President, Columbia Pacific Univ., 1415 Third St.. 
Dept. 2A62, San Rafael, CA 94901; Toll Free 
800/227-1617, Ext. 480; California: 800/772- 
3545, Ext. 480. 


Notice 

Please address all correspondence to 
box numbered advertisements as 
follows: 


Progressive Architecture 

% Box 

600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates (Effective Janu- 
ary 'R6 Issue) 

Non-display style: $135 per column 
inch. Approximately 35 words per 
inch. Column width approximately 
14". No charge for use of box 
number. Situations wanted adver- 
usements: $65 per column inch. 
Noncommissionable. 


Display style $160 per column inch. 
per your layout. Maximum 8 inches. 
Commissionable to recognized ad- 
vertising agencies, 


Check or monev order should ac- 
company the advertisement and be 
mailed to Mary Miller, P/A Classified, 
1111 Chester Avenue, Cleveland. 
OH 44114 (Telephone 216/696- 
7000, Ext. 2524). 


Display style advertisements are also 
available in fractional page units 
starting at Vi page and running to 
full page. 


Insertions will be accepted no later 
than the Ist of the month preceding 
month of publication, 
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Wherever quality is the name of the game. 
Kentile Rustic Clay Solid Vinyl Tile. 


Introduce your clients to a bold Champagne, Camel or Pearl; 
new look: Kentile* Rustic Clay. 9" x 9" and 18" x 18"; /“ thick. 
Solid vinyl tile at its very best, it For retail interiors, other high 


q combines the casual look of clay traffic public areas, as well as 
with richly textured wood borders. residential use, specify Kentile 
Easy to maintain, beautiful to Rustic Clay. Play to win with 
look at, comfortable to walk on. quality. See your Kentile repre- 
And exceptionally durable— even sentative now. 
when the business day goes into 
Kentile Floors Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 


Its the easiest one you'll ever make. Available in a choice of Rust, 
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Introducing Electronic Touch-Switch 


A new concept in lighting 
control systems* 


Single Location 


Two Locations 


Multiple Locations 


Architectural Switches 
B 1 to 10 locations 


เพ On/off control - Incandescent, 
Fluorescent 


แพ 1000W capacity 
แผ Full voltage, 120V wiring 
แพ Full ganging and retrofit capability 


@ White is standard; black, gray, 
brown, and beige available from 
stock 


à เพ U.L. Listed 
Lig ht touch : 8 4 Call today for free color brochure Or write: Lutron 
micro-travel activation 800 523-9466 Suter Road, Box 205 


800 222-4508 in Pennsylvania Coopersburg, PA 18036 


* This product is covered by one or more of the following U.S. Patents: #3,442 309 Q 
3,735,020; 3.746.923; 3.927.345; 3.824.428; 3,919,592; 3.927.345; 4,350,935; 4.207.498 
3,731,142: DES 227557; and corresponding foreign patents. Foreign and U.S. Patents 
pending. Lutron, Nova. and Save Energy are registered trademarks 


Copyright Lutron 1985. 
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